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FOREWORD 

Every  major  problem  in  planning  an  educational  program  ulti- 
mately leads  to  a consideration  of  finances.  The  disbursement  of 
State  school  moneys  must  always  be  considered  in  the  light  not 
only  of  actual  educational  needs  but  also  of  practical  principles  within 
existing  budgetary  conditions  and  those  reasonably  anticipated.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  sensible  approach  to  the  problem  when  educa- 
tional needs  appear  to  be  greater  than  finances  permit.  It  is  with 
this  philosophy  that  the  present  volume  has  been  prepared. 

The  determination  of  the  issues  in  financing  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania centers  largely  about  such  basic  premises  as  the  ability  to 
support  education  and  the  determination  of  the  educational  program. 
These  two  factors  must  complement  each  other.  The  measurement 
of  the  modern  educational  task  involves  the  basic  factors  of  trans- 
portation, which  must  be  expeditiously  handled  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  desirable  attendance  units.  There  must  also 
be  an  awareness  of  population  changes  which  not  only  influence  the 
day  school  enrolment,  consisting  of  normal  as  well  as  atypical  pupils, 
but  the  demands  for  adult  and  extension  education  of  various  types. 

The  teacher  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  operation  of  the  school.  Hence,  the  teacher  should  be  well  pre- 
pared and  should  be  reimbursed  accordingly.  Capital  outlays,  al- 
though not  as  large,  represent  with  instruction,  the  two  items  affect- 
ing most  the  financing  of  education. 

On  the  basis  of  these  fundamental  considerations,  this  bulletin  at- 
tempts to  treat  the  problem  of  financing  education  in  Pennsylvania. 


September  1,  1938 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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BASIS  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  STATE  SCHOOL  MONEYS 
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EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

PART  I 


BASIS  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STATE 
SCHOOL  MONEYS 


Introductory 

Securely  anchored  in  the  beliefs  and  traditions  of  our  nation  is  the 
principle  that  opportunity  for  universal  education  at  public  expense 
is  a necessary  and  proper  function  of  government  in  a democracy. 
That  we,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  committed  to  this  principle,  finds 
expression  in  Section  1,  Article  X,  of  our  Constitution,  which  pre- 
scribes that  “The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  a thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public 
schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  above  the 
age  of  six  years  may  be  educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at  least  one 
million  dollars  each  year  for  the  purpose.”  Section  11,  of  Article  X, 
further  prescribes  that,  “No  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  appropriated  to  or 
used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  school.” 

A.  The  Ideal  of  Equality 

W e can  not  be  reminded  too  often  that  universal  education  is  the 
safest  and  most  secure  haven  for  democracy.  It  has  been  said  that 
“If  democracy  fails,  chaos  or  autocracy  must  follow.  The  triumph 
of  democracy  can  never  be  approached,  much  less  achieved,  apart 
from  a system  of  education  which  is  free  and  universal.”  Minds 
illuminated  by  wisdom  must  guide  the  ship  of  Democracy  if  it  is 
to  function  soundly  and  efficiently.  Moreover,  without  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  there  can  be  no  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. We  are  convinced  that  education  will  insure  greater  equality 
in  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  the  economic  opportunities  that 
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are  presented.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  clung  to  this  prin- 
ciple, and  have  courageously  and  generously  supported  the  program 
which  it  implies. 

Though  we  are  committed  to  the  ideal  of  equality  in  educational 
opportunity  for  the  children  of  our  State,  and  though  enormous 
amounts  are  expended  in  the  pursuit  of  this  ideal,  no  one  cognizant 
of  the  facts  will  claim  that  the  goal  has  been  reached.  Instead,  the 
discerning  citizen  readily  perceives  striking  inequalities  in  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  afforded  in  different  sections  of  the  State  as 
well  as  in  different  districts  within  the  same  section.  Notably  there 
are  marked  differences  in  the  opportunities  afforded  rural  children 
as  contrasted  with  urban  children,  and  small  town  children  as  con- 
trasted with  the  larger  city  children. 

These  differences  in  educational  opportunity,  while  to  some  extent 
due  to  custom  and  tradition,  are  frequently  due  to  natural  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  change.  People  are 
slow  to  move,  and  frequently  economic  change  and  improvement 
can  be  brought  about  but  slowly.  For  example,  there  are  districts 
in  the  State  from  which  industries  have  migrated  or  have  been  dis- 
continued or  abandoned  altogether.  These  have  little  or  no  promise 
for  the  future;  yet,  in  many  instances,  the  people  linger  with  their 
children,  who  must  be  educated. 

From  such  circumstances,  it  follows  that  there  are  districts  which, 
even  when  subsidized  by  the  State  to  the  extent  permitted  by  ex- 
isting law,  are  unable  to  provide  a satisfactory  educational  program. 
The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  If  equal  educational  opportunity  is  to 
be  afforded  the  children  in  such  areas,  additional  funds  must  be  forth- 
coming. They  must  be  provided  by  the  State  or  Federal  Government, 
or  by  both.  At  the  beginning,  when  the  battle  for  free  public  educa- 
tion was  won,  there  was  general  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  it 
was  the  responsibility  of  local  governments  to  levy  taxes  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds.  Such  a plan  found  substantial  justification  when 
communities  were  somewhat  compact  and  rather  widely  separated. 
This  principle,  with  respect  to  the  support  of  schools,  was  gradually 
extended  in  succeeding  decades,  and  even  today  the  taxpayers  in  the 
local  school  districts  provide  the  greater  share  of  the  needed  revenues 
for  public  education. 

So  long  as  the  educational  program  was  fairly  simple  and  the  costs 
incident  thereto  relatively  low,  and  so  long  as  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  State  was  predominately  agricultural,  with  substantial 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the  financial  difficulties  were 
not  of  serious  concern.  But  with  the  march  of  time,  other  industries 
developed,  and  the  character  of  such  wealth  changed,  and  in  many 
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instances  became  concentrated  in  certain  areas,  particularly  in  the 
larger  cities.  As  a result,  glaring  inequalities  in  the  ability  to  support 
adequate  educational  programs  emerged.  Such  inequalities  have  been 
accentuated  in  our  State  because  of  the  character  of  our  tax  system. 

B.  Local  Revenue  Inadequate 

The  system  of  taxation  prevailing  in  Pennsylvania  calls  for  what 
is  known  as  “separation  of  the  sources”.  By  this  is  meant  that  the 
proceeds  of  certain  taxes  are  set  aside  to  be  used  exclusively  foi 
local  governmental  purposes,  while  the  returns  from  other  levies  are, 
in  their  entirety,  turned  over  to  the  State  for  its  special  needs.  The 
result  of  this  plan  of  taxation  is  that  almost  the  entire  burden  of  local 
taxes,  including  those  levied  for  education,  falls  upon  real  estate.  The 
injustice  accompanying  such  a method  of  raising  needed  funds  is 
apparent  when  we  recall  that  there  are  other  fruitful  springs  from 
which  to  draw,  such  as  the  great  body  of  intangible  property,  in- 
comes, personal  and  corporate  privileges,  inheritances,  and  excises, 
to  mention  only  the  most  important. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  justice  would  appear  to  demand 
that  a larger  proportion  of  the  outlays  necessary  for  a well-rounded 
educational  program  should  be  provided  out  of  the  State  treasury. 
Indeed  this  reasoning  with  respect  to  taxation,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  citizens  of  local  political  subdivisions  are  none  the  less  citizens 
of  both  the  State  and  Nation,  logically  leads  to  a justification  for 
Federal  participation  in  the  support  of  education.  This  responsibility 
has  been  sensed,  especially  since  the  depression.  The  need  of  State 
support  of  public  education,  long  since  sensed,  and  to  a limited  ex- 
tent provided  by  all  states,  was  greatly  accentuated  by  the  lean 
depression  years.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  local  districts  in  our 
State  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  sharply  curtailing  their  pro- 
grams and  even  with  closing  the  doors  of  their  schoolhouses,  if 
additional  aid  could  not  be  secured.  In  other  words,  the  prevailing 
system  of  financing  education  broke  down.  But  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  has  not,  be  it  said  to  her  lasting  credit,  suffered  any 
schools  to  be  closed  for  want  of  funds,  though  here  and  there  pro- 
grams were  somewhat  curtailed. 

Throughout  the  depression  special  appropriations  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  relief  of  financially  distressed  school  districts.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  prior  to  the  depression,  special  appropriations  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  Council  of  Education  for  relieving  those  districts 
which  were  most  seriously  embarrassed.  In  the  year  1933-1934  the 
State  Superintendent  allotted  $2,495,000  among  519  districts;  in  the 
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next  year,  1934-1935,  $2,510,000  was  distributed  among  553  districts; 
in  the  year  1935-1936  the  total  allotments  amounted  to  $1,900,279, 
distributed  among  306  districts;  and  in  the  following  year,  1936-1937. 
$2,069,029  was  apportioned  to  332  needy  districts. 

During  the  current  biennium  it  was  hoped  there  would  be  a strik- 
ing decrease  both  in  the  number  of  districts  applying  for  aid  and  in 
the  total  amounts  allotted.  On  such  assumption,  the  General  As- 
sembly appropriated  for  this  purpose  only  $2,000,000  for  the  current 
biennium.  The  recession  in  business  has,  however,  resulted  in  more 
applications  than  were  anticipated.  The  districts  seeking  and  receiv- 
ing aid  from  these  funds  have  been  scattered  over  the  entire  State, 
though  there  has  been  a marked  concentration  in  certain  counties, 
particularly  in  those  in  the  anthracite  and  soft  coal  producing  areas. 

C.  Need  of  a More  Substantial  State  Support 

The  foregoing  facts  speak  eloquently  in  favor  of  a permanent  pro- 
gram calling  for  greater  participation  by  the  State  in  financing  the 
public  schools.  From  what  has  been  said  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  Pennsylvania  has  been  decidedly  more  negligent  than  other 
states  with  respect  to  contributions  out  of  her  central  treasury  for 
her  school  system,  though  her  rank  in  per  cent  of  school  income  thus 
provided  stands  well  down  in  the  list.  According  to  a research  bulle- 
tin published  by  the  National  Education  Association  in  January  1937, 
Pennsylvania  ranked  twenty-seventh  in  1920,  twenty-ninth  in  1930, 
and  twenty-seventh  in  1934.  The  percentages  of  total  school  rev- 
enues advanced  by  the  State  for  the  years  mentioned  were  15.9,  18.9, 
and  20.6  respectively. 

Generally  speaking,  the  range  and  character  of  the  work  in  our 
public  schools,  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  have  resulted  in  a more 
costly  program,  and  this  increased  burden  has,  in  a considerable 
measure,  been  imposed  upon  the  local  districts.  As  a result  of  this 
tendency,  taking  the  country  as  a whole,  the  states  carried  a de- 
creasing share  of  the  burden  up  to  about  1930.  Since  that  date,  the 
general  tendency  has  been  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  State’s 
share  of  public  education  costs. 

Arranging  the  several  states  according  to  the  percentage  of  public 
school  revenue,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  provided  by  central 
treasuries  in  the  school  year  1933-1934,  we  find  that  the  median  falls 
between  25.4  and  24.7,  with  high  and  low  extremes  of  93.1  and  1.9. 
Each  of  twelve  states  provided  at  least  thirty-six  per  cent,  while  the 
twelve  at  the  lower  levels  provided  less  than  ten  per  cent  each. 

The  following  summary,  taken  from  a bulletin  issued  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  reveals  the  extent  to  which  the 
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states  participated  in  public  school  support  for  the  years  indicated. 
Federal  subsidies,  except  emergency  aid,  are  included. 

Number  of  states  distributed  according  to  the  per  cent  of  school 
revenue  provided  from  state  sources. 


Per  cent  of  Revenue 

Number  of  States 

From  State 

1923-24 

1933-34 

More  than  50 

1 

4 

40  to  49.9 

1 

3 

30  to  39.9 

8 

13 

20  to  29.9 

13 

8 

10  to  19.9 

9 

8 

0 to  9.9 

16 

12 

More  than  passing  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
after  prolonged  experience  with  relatively  large  equalization  funds, 
both  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia  decided  to  assume  the  major 
part  of  the  cost  of  eight  months  of  school  on  a state-wide  basis.  The 
outstanding  motivating  force  prompting  this  action  by  the  lawmakers 
of  both  North  Carolina  in  1931,  and  West  Virginia  in  1933,  as  well 
as  by  those  of  Delaware  in  1921,  appears  to  have  been  relief  for  the 
general  property  taxpayer  in  local  school  costs. 

At  least  ten  states  have  recently  enacted  legislation  appropriating 
upwards  of  twenty  per  cent  of  total  school  cost.  Several  others  have 
provided  for  transferring  to  their  treasuries  at  least  some  of  the 
burden  previously  borne  by  the  local  districts.  California,  Indiana, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mon- 
tana, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Washington  deserve  mention  in  this 
connection. 

D.  Pennsylvania’s  Ability  to  Pay 

Consideration  of  our  educational  program  from  the  state-wide 
point  of  view  calls  for  an  examination  into  the  ability  of  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  pay  taxes.  While  there  is  no  single 
criterion  by  which  we  can  accurately  measure  tax  paying  ability, 
income  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  best  evidence.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1934,  stood  second,  with  New 
York  occupying  a more  favorable  position.  Another  criterion  by 
which  tax  paying  ability  is  frequently  measured,  is  wealth.  Here 
again  we  find  Pennsylvania  second  for  the  year  1932,  surpassed  only 
by  New  York.  But  when  the  estimated  income  of  the  State  is  placed 
over  against  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  year  1933-1934, 
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we  find  that  only  eleven  other  states  enjoy  a higher  income,  per 
pupil,  than  does  Pennsylvania.  The  state  of  New  York  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  list  on  this  score,  and  Mississippi  was  lowest.  Consid- 
ered from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amount  of  wealth  per  pupil  en- 
rolled, twenty  states  were  ahead  of  Pennsylvania.  Nevada  heads  this 
list,  with  Mississippi  at  the  other  extreme. 

Dr.  Mabel  Newcomer  has  developed  another  measure,  or  rather 
an  index  of  tax  paying  ability,  by  estimating  the  yields  of  selected 
taxes.  In  her  list  of  taxes  are  included  personal  income,  real  estate, 
business  income,  corporation  organization,  stock  transfer,  and  sever- 
ance. If  these  different  taxes  were  applied  in  the  several  states,  the 
revenue  secured  by  Pennsylvania  would  again  be  second  only  to 
that  of  New  York.  If,  instead  of  using  the  selected  taxes  employed 
by  Doctor  Newcomer,  we  apply  the  levies  included  in  the  Model 
System  proposed  by  the  National  Tax  Association,  we  find  that  the 
resulting  yields  would  place  Pennsylvania  second,  with  New  York 
again  in  the  lead.  The  Model  Plan  rests  upon  a tax  on  personal  in- 
comes, a tax  on  business  incomes,  and  a tax  on  all  tangible  property 
which  a state  finds  desirable  and  practicable  to  levy.  The  Model 
Plan  also  suggests  the  use  of  State  inheritance  and  sales  taxes  as 
supplementary  revenue  sources. 

E.  Burdens  Now  Shared  by  the  Commonwealth 

While  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  contributed  much 
in  the  way  of  financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts,  studies, 
such  as  those  made  by  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Distribution  of 
State  Subsidies  in  1927 ; the  Commission  to  Study  the  Present  Plan 
of  Financing  the  Public  Schools  in  1929;  and  the  Educational  Costs 
Survey  in  1935  reveal  the  fact,  quite  generally  accepted,  that  the 
Commonwealth  is  not  contributing  as  much  as  it  should  toward  the 
cost  of  public  education,  and  that  the  money  which  is  being  dis- 
tributed is  not,  in  many  cases,  distributed  in  an  equitable  manner. 
Assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  alleged,  we  may  justifiably  begin  our 
survey  by  considering  the  basis  on  which  state-aid  is  now  distributed 
to  the  various  school  districts,  and  point  out  any  defects  which 
exist  in  the  present  plan,  with  the  hope  of  showing  ways  of  correct- 
ing the  same,  to  the  end  that  greater  justice  and  equality  shall  pre- 
vail. j • 

State  reimbursements  are  now  paid  to  school  districts  on  several 
different  bases,  namely:  Salaries  of  all  full-time  members  of  the  teach- 
ing and  supervisory  staff ; salaries  of  vocational  teachers  and  teachers 
of  special  classes ; certain  approved  transportation  service ; tuition 
of  secondary  school  students;  and  permanently  closed  schools.  In 
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addition  to  these,  there  are  small  amounts  paid  on  account  of  exten- 
sion education  and  evening  classes  for  adults. 

Of  the  various  appropriations  paid,  by  far  the  greatest  amount  is 
on  account  of  salaries  of  the  regular  full-time  members  of  the  teach- 
ing and  supervisory  staffs.  The  basis  for  this  distribution  is  deter- 
mined by  classifying  the  districts  into  groups,  and  then  paying  to 
each  member  of  a given  group  a fixed  percentage  of  the  salaries  of 
certain  teachers.  In  order  to  explain  clearly  the  payment  of  appro- 
priation on  the  basis  of  teachers’  salaries,  we  must  first  make  plain 
that  while  Section  1210  of  the  School  Laws,  commonly  called  the 
Edmonds  Act,  provides  various  salaries  with  increments  for  teachers 
employed  in  districts  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  all  reim- 
bursements paid  to  these  districts,  on  account  of  such  salaries,  are 
based  on  a given  percentage  of  the  minimum  salary  prescribed  for 
an  elementary  teacher  in  such  districts.  The  minimum  salary  of  an 
elementary  teacher  in  a district  of  the  first  class,  which  is  used  as 
the  basis  for  paying  appropriations  on  account  of  all  teachers,  is 
$1,200;  and  in  districts  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  it  is  $1,000. 
In  districts  of  the  fourth  class,  minimum  salaries  are  prescribed  on 
a monthly  basis,  and  are  $100  per  month  for  elementary,  and  $130 
per  month  for  secondary  school  teachers.  Appropriations  paid  to  dis- 
tricts of  the  fourth  class  are  based  on  a given  percentage  of  such 
minimums. 

The  Act,  as  originally  passed,  began  with  the  false  assumption 
that  the  abilities  of  the  various  districts  varied  inversely  as  to  size, 
and  proposed  to  pay  to  all  first  class  districts,  (population  500,000  or 
more),  on  account  of  each  member  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory 
staff,  an  amount  equivalent  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  minimum 
salary  of  an  elementary  teacher.  This  gives  each  such  district  $300 
per  year  per  teacher.  To  each  district  of  the  second  class,  (population 
30,000  or  more  but  less  than  500,000),  and  to  each  district  of  the  third 
class,  (population  5,000  or  more  but  less  than  30,000),  on  account  of 
each  member  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff,  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  minimum  salary  prescribed  for  an  elementary  teacher  in 
such  districts  was  given.  This  grants  to  each  district  of  the  second 
and  third  classes,  $350  per  year  for  each  member  of  the  teaching  and 
supervisory  staff.  To  each  district  of  the  fourth  class,  (population 
less  than  5,000),  the  law  provided  a payment  of  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  taking  fifty  per  cent  of  the  minimum  salary  prescribed  for 
each  secondary  school  teacher  employed  in  the  district,  and  fifty 
percent  of  the  salary  prescribed  for  each  elementary  teacher.  This 
guaranteed  to  each  district  of  the  fourth  class,  sixty-five  dollars  per 
month  on  account  of  each  secondary  school  teacher,  and  fifty  dollars 
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per  month  on  account  of  each  elementary  teacher,  or  on  the  basis 
of  a nine  months’  term,  $540  per  year  for  a secondary  school  teacher, 
and  $450  per  year  for  an  elementary  teacher.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  relative  financial  ability  of  a district  does  not  vary  with  the  size. 
It  so  happens,  that  the  district  with  the  least  relative  financial  ability 
as  indicated  by  the  true  valuation  of  assessable  property  per  teacher 
employed,  is  a district  of  the  fourth  class,  but  it  also  happens  that 
the  district  with  the  greatest  relative  ability  as  indicated  by  the  true 
valuation  per  teacher,  is  also  a district  of  the  fourth  class. 

Subsequent  legislation  attempted  to  remedy  the  defects  existing 
in  the  original  law,  and  to  equalize  the  cost  of  providing  the  mini- 
mum educational  program  by  increasing  the  allotments  to  the  poorer 
districts.  This  was  done  by  setting  up  two  preferred  classes,  and  by 
providing  that  where  the  district  has  a true  valuation  of  more  than 
$50,000  per  teacher,  but  not  more  than  $100,000  per  teacher,  the  State 
reimbursement  will  be  equivalent  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  minimum 
salaries  as  previously  indicated,  and  that  in  case  the  true  valuation 
per  teacher  in  the  district  is  not  more  than  $50,000,  the  State  appro- 
priation will  be  equivalent  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  minimum 
salaries  as  previously  explained.  Since  neither  of  Pennsylvania’s  two 
districts  of  the  first  class  has  a true  valuation  per  teacher  of  assess- 
able property  as  small  as  $100,000,  both  Philadelphia,  with  a true 
valuation  of  $439,000  per  teacher,  and  Pittsburgh,  with  a true  val- 
uation of  $355,000  per  teacher,  receive  appropriation  calculated  on 
the  same  basis ; namely,  at  the  rate  of  $300  for  each  member  of  the 
teaching  and  supervisory  staff. 

In  like  manner,  since  all  the  twenty  districts  of  the  second  class 
have  true  valuations  in  excess  of  $100,000  per  teacher,  these  districts, 
ranging  in  ability  from  Williamsport,  with  a true  valuation  of  $137,- 
000  per  teacher,  to  Lower  Merion  Township,  with  a true  valuation 
of  $541,000  per  teacher,  receive  appropriations  calculated  on  the  same 
basis;  namely,  $350  for  each  member  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory 
staff.  It  will  be  observed,  that  while  these  districts  all  receive  rela- 
tively the  same  amount  of  assistance  from  the  State,  the  most  able 
district  in  the  group  thus  determined  has  nearly  four  times  the 
ability  of  the  least  able. 

Of  the  257  districts  of  the  third  class,  142  have  true  valuations  per 
teacher  in  excess  of  $100,000.  These  range  in  ability  from  Derry 
Township,  Dauphin  County,  with  a true  valuation  of  $101,000  per 
teacher,  to  Radnor  Township,  Delaware  County,  with  a true  valua- 
tion of  $716,000  per  teacher.  These  districts  receive  reimbursement 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  $350  per  year  for  each  member  of  the 
teaching  and  supervisory  staff.  Yet,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  most 
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able  of  the  group  has  more  than  seven  times  the  ability  of  the 
least  able. 

Of  the  districts  of  the  fourth  class,  793  have  a true  valuation  per 
teacher  of  more  than  $100,000.  These  range  in  ability  from  Lacka- 
waxen  Township,  Pike  County,  with  a true  valuation  of  $100,233  per 
teacher,  to  Rahn  Township,  Schuylkill  County,  with  a true  valuation 
of  $2,422,000  per  teacher.  The  most  able  of  these  districts  has  approxi- 
mately twenty-four  times  the  ability  of  the  least  able,  yet  all  receive 
appropriation  calculated  on  the  same  basis  of  fifty  dollars  per  month 
for  each  elementary  teacher,  and  sixty  dollars  per  month  for  each 
secondary  school  teacher  employed. 

Considering  the  preferential  groups,  ninety-one  districts  of  the 
third  class  included  in  the  group  have  a true  valuation  of  more  than 
$50,000  per  teacher,  but  not  more  than  $100,000  per  teacher.  These 
range  from  Archbald  Borough,  Lackawanna  County,  with  a true 
valuation  of  $53,000  per  teacher,  to  DuBois,  Clearfield  County,  with 
a true  valuation  of  $99,000  per  teacher.  The  most  able  of  the  group 
has  nearly  twice  the  ability  of  the  least  able,  yet  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts receives  appropriations  based  on  sixty  per  cent  of  a monthly 
salary  of  $1,000,  or  $600  per  year  for  each  member  of  the  teaching 
and  supervisory  staff. 

There  are  834  districts  of  the  fourth  class  included  in  the  group 
having  true  valuations  of  more  than  $50,000  per  year,  but  not  more 
than  $100,000  per  year.  These  range  in  ability  from  Unionville  Bor- 
ough, Centre  County,  with  $50,000  true  valuation  per  teacher,  to 
Bridgeville  Borough,  Allegheny  County,  with  $99,000  true  valuation 
per  teacher.  Each  receives  appropriation  calculated  on  the  same  basis 
of  sixty  dollars  per  month  for  each  elementary  teacher  employed,  and 
seventy-eight  dollars  per  month  for  each  secondary  school  teacher 
employed,  although  the  most  able  has  approximately  twice  the  ability 
of  the  least  able. 

In  the  group  of  districts  having  true  valuations  of  not  more  than 
$50,000  per  year,  we  find  twenty-four  third  class  districts.  These 
range  in  financial  ability  from  Old  Forge,  Lackawanna  County,  with 
$30,000  true  valuation  per  teacher,  to  Dickson  City,  Lackawanna 
County,  with  $49,000  true  valuation  per  teacher.  You  will  note  that 
the  most  able  of  these  districts  has  approximately  one  and  six-tenths 
times  the  ability  of  the  least  able  of  these.  Each  of  these  districts 
receives  appropriation  from  the  State  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  $1,000  or  $750  per  year  for  each  member  of 
the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff. 

There  are  665  fourth  class  districts  having  a true  valuation  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  per  teacher.  These  range  in  ability  from  Barclay 
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Township,  Bradford  County,  with  a true  valuation  per  teacher  of 
$2,000,  to  East  Conemaugh  Borough,  Cambria  County,  with  a true 
valuation  of  $49,000  per  teacher.  The  most  able  of  the  group  has 
nearly  twenty-five  times  the  ability  of  the  least  able,  yet  all  receive 
appropriation  calculated  on  the  same  basis,  which  is  seventy-five  dol- 
lars per  month  for  each  elementary  teacher  employed,  and  ninety- 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month  for  each  secondary  school 
teacher  employed. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  classes  into  which  districts  are 
grouped  for  reimbursement  purposes,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there 
are  wide  variations  in  the  financial  ability  of  the  various  members 
of  each  of  the  respective  groups.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  even  if 
our  method  of  determining  the  financial  abilities  of  the  various  school 
districts  were  basically  sound,  the  State  reimbursement  could  not  be 
distributed  so  as  to  equalize  the  cost  of  providing  the  mandated 
minimum  educational  program.  Therefore,  it  seems  apparent  that  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  use  a plan  based  on  the  general  idea,  or  prin- 
ciple, which  is  now  being  used,  the  law  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
provide  a much  larger  number  of  groups  in  order  that  the  districts 
included  within  any  given  group  may  be  more  comparable  with  re- 
spect to  their  abilities  to  finance  the  educational  program. 

F.  Defects  in  Present  System  of  Measuring  Local  Ability 

The  classes  of  districts  for  reimbursement  purposes  as  set  up  in 
the  law  are  determined  by  grouping  together  districts  in  which  the 
true  valuations  per  teachers  employed  fall  within  certain  ranges.  Let 
us  examine  the  method  prescribed  for  determining  the  true  valuation 
per  teacher  to  see  whether  or  not  such  measure  of  ability  is  deter- 
mined on  a scientific  basis,  and  whether  the  data  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  the  resulting  indices,  are  reliable.  The  law  requires  that  the  true 
valuation  in  the  district  be  determined  every  two  years  in  October 
of  the  even  numbered  years,  and  that  the  classifications  thus  deter- 
mined be  used  for  the  payment  of  appropriation  to  the  district  which 
are  due  under  the  law  during  the  biennium  which  begins  the  follow- 
ing June.  Under  the  law,  the  true  valuation  per  teacher  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  as  reported  in  the 
annual  financial  report  submitted  for  the  previous  school  year.  To 
obtain  the  so-called  true  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  district,  this 
amount  is  divided  by  the  average  of  percentages  of  assessment  in  the 
district  as  reported  by  the  secretary  on  his  annual  financial  reports 
submitted  for  the  three  years  previous.  The  true  valuation  thus  ob- 
tained is  divided  by  the  number  of  teachers  as  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  find  the  so-called  true  valuation  per  teacher 
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employed.  In  order  to  prevent  an  enterprising  rural  district,  which 
has  consolidated  its  schools  and  thus  perhaps  reduced  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  from  being  penalized  for  this  forward  step,  a 
special  provision  of  the  law  permits  including  in  the  number  of 
teachers  used  in  the  divisor  in  determining  the  true  valuation  per 
teacher,  teachers  formerly  employed  in  schools  permanently  closed 
since  June  1923  which  have  not  since  been  reopened.  Such  teachers, 
however,  may  not  be  included  in  an  amount  which  will  cause  the 
number  of  teachers  used  in  the  divisor  to  be  greater  than  the  number 
actually  employed  in  the  district  at  the  time  the  schools  were  con- 
solidated. 

The  percentage  of  assessment  used  in  determining  the  true  valua- 
tion of  the  taxable  property  in  the  district  is  that  reported  by  the 
secretary  of  the  district  on  his  annual  financial  report.  The  reliability 
of  these  data  is  very  questionable.  Presumably,  all  the  assessors 
within  a given  county  receive  the  same  instructions  from  the  county 
commissioners  with  respect  to  the  rate  at  which  property  is  to  be 
assessed.  Yet,  within  the  same  county,  we  find  that  the  secretaries  of 
the  school  districts  report  widely  varying  percentages  of  assessment. 
For  example,  we  note  in  one  county  that  the  percentages  of  assess- 
ment as  reported  by  the  various  secretaries  for  the  same  year  range 
from  twenty-nine  and  six-tenths  per  cent  to  one-hundred  per  cent. 
Probably,  at  best,  the  percentage  of  assessment  reported  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  district  is  only  an  estimate.  Since  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  as  reported  tends  to  result  in  a higher  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment for  the  district,  there  is  the  temptation  for  a district  to  report 
a higher  rate  of  assessment  than  actually  exists.  A study  of  the  data 
over  a period  of  years  indicates  that  on  the  whole,  the  percentages 
of  assessment  reported  are  constantly  increasing.  Thus,  in  each  bi- 
ennium increasing  numbers  of  districts  enter  the  more  preferred 
classes. 

Because  of  the  antiquated  assessment  system  in  the  Common- 
wealth, school  officials  could,  within  many  districts,  find  some  evi- 
dence to  support  almost  any  rate  of  assessment  that  was  reported. 
Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated  that  wide  variations  exist  in 
the  percentage  of  assessment  not  only  among  the  various  counties 
and  the  various  political  subdivisions  within  the  counties,  but  within 
political  subdivisions  themselves.  Therefore,  it  is  our  opinion  that  if 
any  plan  to  distribute  state-aid  on  a more  equitable  basis  is  to  be 
successful,  it  must  include  the  creation  of  machinery  which  will  de- 
termine much  more  accurately  than  it  is  now  possible,  the  actual 
financial  abilities  of  the  various  school  districts.  Under  the  present 
law,  the  State  Council  of  Education  has  authority  to  refuse  to  accept 
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the  percentage  of  assessment  as  reported  by  the  secretary  of  the  dis- 
trict and  to  determine  for  itself  what  this  percentage  properly  is. 
But  no  appropriation  has  ever  been  made  to  the  State  Council  to 
carry  on  this  work.  Because  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  involved 
and  the  large  personnel  necessary  to  perform  such  a monumental 
task,  a large  appropriation  would  have  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Council.  This  type  of  work  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  true  purpose  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  as  originally  in- 
tended, nor  does  it  fit  in  well  with  the  character  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Council.  It  would  seem  advisable,  therefore,  that  the  task  of 
equalizing  assessments  within  districts  and  among  districts,  and  of 
determining  the  rates  at  which  property  is  actually  assessed,  should 
be  delegated  either  to  an  appropriate  division  in  the  Department  of 
Revenue  or,  better  still,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a permanent  State 
Tax  Commission.  Fundamental  to  the  whole  program  of  distributing 
state-aid  to  school  districts  in  a more  equitable  manner  is  the  problem 
of  revamping  our  antiquated  method  of  assessments,  and  of  pro- 
viding for  State  supervision  and  equalization  of  the  same. 

G.  Inequalities  in  Teacher-Pupil  Ratios 

Another  fundamental  weakness  in  the  system  of  distributing  reim- 
bursement for  salaries  of  teachers  is  the  lack  of  control  over  the 
number  of  teachers  a district  may  employ  and  on  account  of  which 
it  may  receive  reimbursement.  As  a result,  a more  able  district,  be- 
cause of  its  financial  ability,  may  maintain  a very  small  pupil-teacher 
ratio  by  employing  many  more  teachers  for  the  same  number  of 
pupils  than  a district  with  less  financial  ability  is  able  to  employ. 
Yet  the  State  would  contribute,  in  many  cases,  the  same  amount  per 
teacher  to  each  of  these  districts  and  thus  make  a relatively  greater 
contribution  to  the  more  able  district.  For  example,  there  are  142 
districts  of  the  third  class  having  a true  valuation  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000  per  teacher.  The  least  able  of  these  has  a true  valuation  of 
$101,000  per  teacher.  The  most  able  has  a true  valuation  of  $716,000 
per  teacher.  To  each  of  these  districts  the  State  contributes  $350  per 
year  for  each  member  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff.  Assum- 
ing that  each  of  these  districts  has  the  same  number  of  pupils,  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  the  more  able  could,  if  it  chose  to  do  so, 
employ  twice  as  many  teachers  and  thus  maintain  a teacher-pupil 
ratio  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  least  able,  without  an  excessive 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  district,  since  it  has  seven  times  the 
financial  ability  of  the  other  districts.  If  it  were  to  do  this,  the  State, 
since  it  contributes  the  same  amount  per  teacher  employed,  would 
contribute  to  the  more  able  district  twice  as  much  as  it  contributes 
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to  the  least  able  district.  Thus,  a district  which  has  the  financial 
ability  can,  and  often  does,  provide  an  educational  offering  far  be- 
yond the  minimum  mandated  program,  and  receives  State  assistance 
toward  all  of  this  program,  while  a less  able  district  is  often  unable 
to  provide  even  an  acceptable  minimum  offering. 

Another  weakness  due  to  the  lack  of  control  of  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  is  in  connection  with  determining  the  relative 
abilities  of  the  various  districts.  Districts  are  classified  on  the  basis 
of  the  true  valuation  of  assessable  property  per  teacher  employed. 
Therefore,  the  greater  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  any  given 
district,  the  smaller  the  true  valuation  per  teacher  and  hence,  the 
smaller  the  index  of  ability  used  for  this  district.  Consequently,  the 
employment  of  additional  teachers  not  only  results  in  increased  total 
aid  from  the  State,  but  may  also  result  in  decreasing  the  true  valua- 
tion per  teacher  to  a point  where  the  district  enters  a preferential 
class  for  reimbursement  purposes  and  thus  becomes  eligible  to 
receive  an  increased  amount  of  appropriation  per  teacher  employed. 

For  example,  a district  having  a true  valuation  per  teacher  slightly 
in  excess  of  $100, OCX)  may,  in  some  instances,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  cause  the  true  valuation  per  teacher  to  be 
reduced  below  the  $100,000  level,  and  thus  put  such  districts  in  the 
sixty  percent  class  for  reimbursement  purposes.  In  the  case  of  dis- 
tricts of  the  third  class,  this  would  increase  the  appropriation  per 
teacher  from  $350  to  $600  per  year.  In  a similar  manner,  districts 
often  change  from  the  sixty  percent  class  to  the  seventy-five  percent 
class  by  adding  one  or  two  additional  teachers.  This  weakness  in 
the  present  plan  of  determining  the  ability  of  districts  and  in  dis- 
tributing state-aid  is  well  known,  and  districts  often  take  advantage 
of  it.  Therefore,  in  order  to  distribute  state-aid  in  a more  equitable 
manner,  a definite  limit  should  be  fixed  on  the  number  of  teachers  to 
be  allowed  for  reimbursement  purposes.  This  can  be  done  by  includ- 
ing one  teacher  for  a given  number  of  elementary  pupils,  and  one 
teacher  for  a given  number  of  secondary  school  pupils.  Such  a change 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  comparable  measures  of  financial 
ability. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


Introduction 

In  the  administration  of  any  program,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed 
not  only  in  light  of  a due  appreciation  of  the  contributions  of  the 
past  and  of  certain  defensible  principles  of  the  present,  but  also  in 
the  light  of  definite  convictions  as  to  the  directions  in  which  that 
program  must  progress.  To  describe  a minimal  program  of  education 
for  Pennsylvania  can  easily  result  in  accusations  of  distortion,  neg- 
lect, or  downright  optimism.  This  would  be  true  especially,  if  such  a 
description  were  confined  solely  to  statements  as  to  which  specific 
aspects  of  the  program  should  be  curtailed,  which  retained,  and 
which  added.  Such  a listing  must  be  accompanied  by  indications  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  we  shall  have  to  move  while  practices  are 
in  efifect,  and  when  they  are  being  modified  to  meet  new  needs.  Had 
we  been  committed  to  practices  of  Plato  and  Lancaster  and  Bell  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  classes  to  be  taught,  or  in  which  learning  was 
to  take  place,  we  should  have  been  unable  to  educate  even  as  effi- 
ciently as  we  are  now  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  since  educators  have 
had  to  proceed  in  light  of  both  psychological  theory  and  economic 
demands,  practice  with  respect  to  class  size  has  varied  with  the  needs 
and  facilities  of  the  times. 

While  social  changes  have  been  striking  even  during  the  span  of 
our  own  lives,  and  while  the  specific  needs  of  society  have  changed 
amazingly,  there  has  been  a surprising  persistence  of  fundamental 
aims  for  the  educational  process.  The  basic  desired  outcomes  of  edu- 
cation in  primitive  society,  those  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  those  of 
Spencer,  were  merely  restated  in  words  currently  acceptable  at  the 
time  we  received  them  in  1918  as  the  Cardinal  Principles.  No  sig- 
nificant addition  has  been  made  since  that  time,  even  though  we  have 
defined  each  of  these  aims  more  fully  in  light  of  our  particular  social 
picture. 


A.  Educating  for  a Functional  Citizenship 

In  primitive  society,  the  youth  were  educated  on  the  assumption 
that  the  perpetuation  of  the  tribe  was  thereby  assured.  Plato  saw  in 
education  a means  whereby  his  society  could  be  continued  and  im- 
proved. In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  type  of  social  order  then  in  existence 
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was,  to  the  thinking  of  the  ruling  classes,  strengthened  by  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  would  have  most  to  do  with  its  continuance.  Today, 
with  our  variety  of  social  patterns,  each  is  trying,  by  educating  its 
group,  to  become  a more  dominant  element  in  our  heterogeneous 
social  order.  In  our  country  we  are  committed  to  the  task  of  edu- 
cating our  present  and  oncoming  generations  that  they  can  live 
happily  in  a type  of  society  which  we  call  democratic.  While  our 
early  efforts  to  provide  schooling  resulted  from  the  initiative  and 
industry  of  the  few,  it  did  not  take  long  for  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  to  realize  the  importance  of  education,  and  to  take  over 
responsibility  for  at  least  minimal  parts  of  it. 

Education  is  a tool  of  the  State.  In  some  instances  the  educational 
program  has  been  utilized  in  such  ways  that  it  has  been  called  indoc- 
trination or  propaganda.  Usually  such  characterizations  have  been 
made  by  a member  of  one  social  group,  or  nation,  with  respect  to  the 
educational  activities  of  another.  This  was  particularly  true  when 
that  group  was  controlled  by  a relatively  small  number  of  individuals 
and  education  was  either  confined  to  the  classes,  or  else  highly  na- 
tionalized when  it  was  made  available  to  the  masses.  In  this  country, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  masses,  as  well  as  the  classes,  through  ade- 
quate education,  will  decide  what  kind  of  social  order  they  desire  to 
perpetuate.  This  is  educating  for  a democratic  society  and  is  a most 
difficult  demand  on  education.  It  allows  many  different  interpreta- 
tions. So  much  can  be  done  under  the  guise  of  educating  for  this  kind 
of  society  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff. 
The  outcomes  are  unpredictable.  However,  certain  trends  are  appar- 
ent, and  certain  principles  seem  fundamental,  whatever  direction  such 
a society  may  take. 

At  least  four  major  social  trends  are  worthy  of  consideration  with 
relation  to  the  general  features  which  should  characterize  our  basic 
educational  program.  Paramount  among  these  is  the  trend  of  our 
social  pattern  from  one  of  vigorous  individualism  to  one  of  reason- 
able collectivism.  The  early  days  of  our  country  were  such  that  a 
premium  was  placed  on  individual  effort.  Man  proceeded,  on  his  own 
initiative,  to  get  more  land  and  develop  it,  to  raise  his  own  food,  make 
his  own  clothing,  and  hire  tutors  for  his  children  or  educate  them 
himself.  He  was  by  the  nature  of  his  physical  environment  an  isola- 
tionist. Only  four  generations  ago,  less  than  five  per  cent  of  this 
country’s  population  lived  in  thirteen  cities  of  8,000  or  more.  Our 
geographic  frontier  is  no  longer  one  where  the  individual  pushes 
forth  to  extend  it,  but  is  one  where  cooperative  effort  alone  can  pro- 
ceed with  such  frontiers  as  highway  development  and  erosion  con- 
trol. Partly  as  a result  of  this  shift  in  point  of  view,  educational  pro- 
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grams  are  moving  toward  greater  centralization  and  refined  concep- 
tions of  local  autonomy. 

Another  social  trend  is  the  development  in  the  area  of  science. 
This  has  not  only  facilitated  the  trend  from  individualism  to  collec- 
tivism by  means  of  improvements  in  communication,  but  also  has 
affected  man’s  outlook  on  life  and  the  nature  of  his  expectations  of 
education.  While  earlier  biological  science  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
struggle  for  existence  contributed  much  to  the  earlier  philosophy  of 
individualism,  current  science  is  doing  much  to  cause  man  to  think 
of  whole  patterns  of  force  rather  than  isolated  factors.  Another  out- 
come, probably  even  more  significant,  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
conception  of  the  precariousness  of  experience.  “Facts”  of  ten  years 
ago  are  no  longer  accepted ; “facts”  of  today  may  fall  with  tomor- 
row’s findings.  This  point  of  view  has  had  a very  beneficial  effect  on 
our  educational  and  social  thinking. 

Coming  directly  from  the  growth  of  science  is  a third  trend — the 
increasing  amount  of  leisure  placed  at  man’s  disposal.  In  1840,  a man 
working  in  weaving,  in  Massachusetts,  had  twelve  hours  of  leisure 
time,  from  Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive;  in  1900,  he  had  fifty-two 
hours;  and  in  1934,  he  had  seventy-two  hours.  This  increase  of  600 
per  cent  in  leisure  time,  even  though  it  may  not  be  properly  repre- 
sentative of  farmers  and  professional  people,  carries  with  it  tremen- 
dous implications  for  educational  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 

An  integral  part  of  this  whole  evolving  picture  is  the  increased 
urbanization  of  our  population,  which  constitutes  the  fourth  major 
trend  that  must  be  recognized.  Only  thirty-five  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation of  1890  lived  in  urban  areas.  The  over  fifty  per  cent  of  our 
population  now  living  in  cities  and  towns  gives  rise  to  a new  em- 
phasis in  educational  needs  and  facilities.  Such  concentration  of  popu- 
lation represents  educational  and  social  problems  that  constantly 
change  as  a result  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  group.  Problems  of 
intra-  and  inter-group  relationship  have,  as  yet,  been  inadequately 
sensed  by  education. 

What,  then,  do  these  four  trends  and  the  facts  supporting  them 
suggest  concerning  the  educational  program? 

It  is  not  appropriate  here  to  urge  that  certain  very  specific  minima 
should  constitute  our  educational  program.  To  suggest  that  our  pub- 
lic school  children  should  all  be  able  to  read,  at  least  at  a certain  rate, 
and  comprehend  to  a certain  extent,  or  that  they  should  all  be  able 
to  compute  the  total  cost  of  buying  a piano  on  time  for  a period  of 
eighteen  months  or  that  they  should  all  have  seen  and  enjoyed 
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twenty-five  masterpieces  in  ancient  art,  and  fifty  outstanding  contri- 
butions of  the  present  generation  not  only  would  cloud  the  major 
issue,  but  would  also  create  a misleading  impression  of  fixity  in  the 
educational  program. 

B.  Essential  Emphases  in  the  Program 

Assuming  that  the  facilities  of  the  school  shall  be  available  to  all 
for  at  least  twelve  years  of  their  life,  and  that  a state  shall  try  to  iron 
out  certain  inequalities  as  to  the  number  of  days  of  schooling,  the 
preparation  for  its  teachers,  and  an  efficient  school  plant,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  indicate  certain  emphases  that  must  be  recognized  in 
any  defensible  educational  program  and  illustrate  them  with  some 
possible  implications  for  our  social  happiness. 


1.  Emphases  dealing  primarily  with  social  factors: 


EMPHASIS 


Education  must  take  cognizance  of 
and  proceed  in  light  of  the  fact  of 
change. 


Education  must  take  cognizance  of 
and  proceed  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  period  of  gainful  employment  is 
becoming  increasingly  delayed. 


Education  must  take  cognizance  of 
and  proceed  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  leisure  time  of  both 
children  and  adults  will  increase. 


Education  must  take  cognizance  of 
and  proceed  in  light  of  the  fact  of 
social  and  occupational  stratification. 


EDUCATIONAL  IMPLICATION 


An  alert,  critical  attitude  must  be  de- 
veloped on  the  part  of  professional  edu- 
cators. 

Education  as  an  institution  must  be  con- 
stantly self-critical. 

Evaluative  research  must  constantly  go 
on. 

There  must  be  no  vested  interests  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Precedence  will  no  longer  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  thinking. 


The  educational  program  must  be  ex- 
tended materially  and  actually  enriched 
socially.  Further  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  extension  and  adaptation 
of  apprentice  and  cadet  systems. 


A greater  portion  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram must  be  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  in  the  use  of  leisure 
time  for: 

Personal  and  group  entertainment 
Personal  and  group  intellectual  growth 
Societal  improvement 
Inventions 

Reading  efficiency  will  have  to  be  such 
as  to  make  us  a reading  nation. 

Attitudes  of  mutual  respect  must  be  de- 
veloped at  all  levels  by  educating  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  contributions 
and  tribulations  of  each  system. 
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2.  Emphases  pertaining  essentially  to  the  educational  process : 


EMPHASIS 


IMPLICATION 


The  educational  process  must  in- 
volve primary  consideration  of  the 
individual  rather  than  of  the  sub- 
ject matter. 


A recognition  of  growth  as  a means 
rather  than  consideration  of  matur- 
ity as  an  end  is  essential  to  the 
educational  process. 


The  place  of  the  teacher  in  the  edu- 
cational process  must  be  redefined. 


A scientifically  justifiable  guidance 
program  must  be  carried  on  by  the 
school. 


The  educational  program  must  be  tre- 
mendously flexible — to  an  extent  not  yet 
realized.  The  educational  program  must 
be  adjusted  to  each  individual’s  capac- 
ities, interests,  and  needs  to  an  extent 
not  in  the  least  typical  of  our  schools. 

Each  child  must  be  made  aware  of  his 
importance  to  society — -with  an  attend- 
ing realization  on  his  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  apper- 
taining to  such  selfhood. 


The  fact  of  growing  richly  and  meaning- 
fully will  in  and  of  itself  result  in  max- 
imally desirable  maturation. 

Education  is  a process  rather  than  a 
product. 

The  educational  program  extends  logi- 
cally from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Prefabricated  and  predigested  experi- 
ence have  a decidedly  limited  place  in 
an  educational  program. 

Activity  rather  than  absorption  must  be 
characteristic  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram. 


“Teaching”  must  be  interpreted  as  ma- 
nipulating the  environment  of  children 
in  order  that  they  will  learn. 

The  teacher’s  rightful  function  is  that 
of  consultant  and  co-worker  rather  than 
that  of  “teller”  or  driver. 

The  school  must  attach  increasing  im- 
portance to  the  teacher’s  personality. 


Measurements  must  be  made  in  all  de- 
fensible psychological  areas. 

A staff  of  counseling  experts  should  be 
at  every  pupil’s  service. 

A cumulative  record  of  each  child  must 
be  kept  and  used. 

The  pupil  must  have  a knowledge  of  his 
aptitudes  and  must  be  adjusted  to  his 
limitations. 
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3.  Emphases  concerning  the  nature  of  the  desired  outcomes 


EMPHASIS 

IMPLICATION 

Every  public  school  pupil  must 
have,  and  continue  to  have,  good 
physical  health. 

The  school  must  provide  a minimal 
health  inspection  and  corrective  program. 
Special  clinical  facilities  must  be  acces- 
sible for  extreme  cases. 

The  pupil  must  have  a functional  knowl- 
edge of  diet  and  exercise  and  must  have 
established  proper  habits  of  cleanliness, 
play,  and  rest. 

Each  public  school  pupil  must  have, 
and  continue  to  have,  a well  ad- 
justed personality. 

Each  child  must  develop  a stable  atti- 
tude toward  his  limitations  and  his  capa- 
bilities. Each  child  must  be  socially  well 
adjusted. 

Each  child  must  be  properly  adjusted  to 
the  opposite  sex. 

Appropriate  compensations  must  be 
worked  out  to  meet  adjustment  demands 
resulting  from  economic  need  for  de- 
layed marriage. 

Each  public  school  pupil  must  be 
socially  efficient  in  the  tool  subjects. 

The  school  will  need  to  recognize  that 
the  levels  of  social  efficiency  will  vary 
from  time  to  time  and  adjust  its  pro- 
gram accordingly. 

The  demonstration  of  the  appropriate 
levels  must  be  a function  of  research. 

Each  public  school  pupil  must  have 
a functioning  cultural  sense. 

The  school  is  obligated  to  provide  chil- 
dren with  adequate  exposure  to,  and 
proper  understanding  enjoyment  of  the 
fine  arts. 

This  must  include  opportunities  for  both 
the  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the 
creation  of  others,  and  the  opportunities 
to  do  creative  work. 

Each  public  school  pupil  must  be 
vocationally  adaptable. 

The  school  must  provide  its  students 
with  a knowledge  of  the  families  of  oc- 
cupations and  the  aptitude  therefor. 

The  school  must  develop  an  attitude 
which  can  facilitate  vocational  readjust- 
ment as  our  social  picture  changes. 

The  school  must  provide  students  oppor- 
tunities for  a variety  of  explanatory  oc- 
cupational activities,  and  later  provide 
further  education  when  occupational 
shift  is  necessitated. 
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EMPHASIS 

IMPLICATION 

Each  public  school  pupil  must  de- 
velop a stabilizing  philosophy  of  life. 

The  school  must  increasingly  help  the 
child  to  develop  for  himself  a philosophy 
of  life  that  will  be  stabilizing,  but  not 
stagnating,  and  stimulating,  but  not  to 
the  point  of  perpetual  frenzy. 

This  shall  not  be  a matter  of  regimenta 
tion,  nor  shall  it  in  any  way  encroach 
upon  his  religious  leanings. 

Each  public  school  pupil  must  de- 
velop a mastery  of  certain  basic 
techniques. 

The  school  must  emphasize  increasingly 
the  importance  of  the  development  of 
techniques  in  addition  to  the  insistence 
upon  the  acquisition  of  facts.  Some  of 
these  techniques  are: 

Information  gathering 

Data  manipulating 

Data  and  conclusion  evaluating 

Checking  and  verifying 

Social  group  manipulating 

These,  then,  mark  off  the  gross  dimensions  of  the  area  considered 
essential  to  an  effective  program  of  education.  The  particular  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  problems,  and  the  adjustments  and  needs, 

are  to  be  considered  later. 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  TASK 

Introductory 

Any  measurement  of  the  educational  task  depends  on  the  underly- 
ing philosophy  of  the  individuals  determining  the  task.  There  is  one 
school  of  thought  which  entertains  the  idea  that  the  educational  task 
of  the  State  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  what  the  various  school 
districts  desire.  There  is  another  group  which  adheres  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  task  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  what  the  com- 
munity actually  needs  regardless  of  ability  to  pay  in  local  districts, 
the  assumption  being  that  the  educational  funds  should  be  forthcom- 
ing from  State  and  Federal  sources.  There  is  the  third  school  of 
thought  which  holds  that  the  measurement  of  the  task  should  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  most  desirable  practical  principles  within  the 
limits  of  a program  that  the  State  can  finance  in  terms  of  existing 
budgetary  conditions,  and  those  which  are  within  reasonable  antici- 
pation in  the  future.  This  chapter  will  be  developed  in  terms  of  this 
latter  principle. 

Many  factors  could  be  considered  in  the  measurement  of  the  edu- 
cational task.  However,  there  are  some  which  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly important  and  stand  out  above  any  of  the  others.  Those  con- 
sidered here  center  about  four  major  categories.  They  deal  with  cost 
factors  due  to  population  changes,  cost  factors  involving  the  pupil, 
cost  factors  involving  the  teacher,  and  increased  costs  due  to  ex- 
tended offerings.  These  four  categories  are  here  developed  with  vari- 
ous problems  indicated  in  each  division. 


A.  Factors  Involving  Population  Changes 

Since  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  the  population  has  grown 
rapidly.  We  have  become  accustomed  each  decade  to  having  the 
United  States  Census  report  marked  “Gains”  in  the  total  population. 
From  1890  to  1930  there  has  been  a growth  of  approximately  eighty- 
three  per  cent.  The  largest  increase  came  between  1900  and  1910. 
The  increment  between  1910  and  1920  was  approximately  the  same 
as  that  between  1890  and  1900,  and  the  growth  from  1920  to  1930 
was  less  than  that  between  1880  and  1890.  The  almost  complete  stop- 
ping of  immigration,  the  decline  in  birth  rate,  and  the  migration  of 
persons  born  in  Pennsylvania  to  other  states,  largely  account  for  a 
predicted  decrease  in  the  growth  between  1930  and  1940.  The  Pre- 
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liminary  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  (1:1-35) 
has  given  its  first  chapter  to  a rather  detailed  study  of  population 
trends.  They  indicate  that  the  population  of  the  State  will  probably 
approach  stabilization  between  1950  and  1960. 


TABLE  1.  POPULATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  1890-1930 


Increase  over 

preceding  census 

Census 

Population 

Persons 

Per  cent 

1890 

5,258,113 

975,222 

22.8 

1900 

6,302,115 

1,044,002 

19.9 

1910 

7,665,111 

1,362,996 

21.6 

1920 

8,720,017 

1,054,906 

13.8 

1930 

9,631,350 

911,333 

10.5 

The  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  total  population  will  affect 
the  planning  for  educational  facilities  of  the  future.  The  reduction 
in  the  potential  supply  of  children  entering  schools  since  1921  has 
affected  school  enrolments,  particularly  in  the  elementary  grades. 
The  rather  large  increase  in  enrolments  in  the  secondary  school 
grades  has,  up  until  recent  years,  largely  offset  this  decline.  Public 
school  enrolments  reached  their  peak  in  1933-1934.  The  enrolment  in 
1936-1937  was  two  and  six-tenth  per  cent  below  that  of  1933-1934. 
The  Preliminary  Report  (1:589)  presents  a prediction  of  probable 
enrolments  in  the  public  schools  in  1944.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
enrolments  will  decline  rather  rapidly,  and  that  in  the  next  ten  years 
the  school  population  will  probably  reach  the  stabilization  point. 

Another  problem  that  deeply  concerns  public  school  administrators 
is  the  increase  in  urban  population  and  the  corresponding  decrease 
in  persons  living  in  rural  areas.  In  1880  the  urban  population  repre- 
sented forty-one  and  six-tenth  per  cent  of  the  total.  By  1930  this 
group  represented  sixty-seven  and  eight-tenth  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population. 

Table  2 shows  the  number  of  children  born  in  each  odd  year  from 
1917  to  1935.  This  number  shows  a decline  of  approximately  twenty- 
nine  per  cent  during  this  period.  Opposite  these  data,  in  this  table, 
have  been  placed  figures  showing  the  enrolment  in  Grade  1,  in  the 
year  when  most  of  the  children  born  in  any  given  year  have  or  will 
become  six  years  of  age.  From  1924  to  1936  the  enrolment  has 
decreased  more  than  twenty-seven  per  cent.  This  decline  has  been 
due  not  only  to  the  drop  in  the  number  of  persons  born,  but  also 
to  the  tendency  of  eliminating  over-age  children  in  Grade  1. 
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TABLE  2.  COMPARISON  OF  FIRST  GRADE  ENROLMENT  AND 
LIVE  BIRTHS  POR  THE  YEAR  IN  WHICH  MOST  OF  THE  PUPILS 
WERE  PROBABLY  BORN,  1924-1936 


Year 

age-grade 

data 

were  taken 

Enrolment 
Grade  1 

Per  cent 
decrease 
since 
1924 

Live 

Births 

Per  cent 
decrease 
since 
1917 

Year 

Number 

1935 

161,166 

—27.8 

1933 

157,046 

—29.4 

1931 

178,714 

—19.7 

1929 

189,524 

—14.8 

1936 

179,377 

—27.2 

1927 

210,001 

— 5.7 

1934 

195,748 

—20.7 

1925 

215,120 

— 3.3 

1932 

210,925 

—14.4 

1923 

217,235 

— 2.4 

1930 

221,078 

—10.3 

1921 

229,452 

— 3.1 

1928 

236,774 

— 4.0 

1919 

207,685 

— 6.7 

1926 

227,511 

— 7.7 

1917 

222,505 

1924 

246,430 

Another  indication  of  the  shift  in  the  educational  task  for  Penn- 
sylvania is  shown  in  Table  3 by  the  shift  in  the  percentage  of  the 
total  population  in  various  age  groups.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  1900 
the  number  of  persons  under  five  years  of  age  was  eleven  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1930  this  number  had  declined  to 
nine  and  three-tenths  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  persons  five  to 
nine  years  of  age  has  shown  only  a slight  decrease  during  this  per- 
iod, while  those  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  has  shown 
an  increase.  These  data,  and  our  birth  records,  seem  to  further  in- 
dicate a very  definite  decline  in  the  number  of  persons  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  elementary  schools,  and  a probable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  will  be  eligible  for  post-secondary  school  work 
in  the  years  to  come. 

TABLE  3.  PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP,  1900-1930 


Ages 

Year 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5 

11.6 

11.5 

11.5 

9.3 

5-9 

10.9 

10.1 

10.8 

10.4 

10-14 

9.9 

9.3 

9.8 

10.2 

15-19 

9.5 

9.4 

8.5 

9.5 

20-24 

9.6 

9.8 

8.4 

8.5 

25-29 

9.1 

9.2 

8.5 

7.6 

30-34 

7.9 

8.0 

7.8 

7.3 

35-44 

12.9 

13.5 

13.7 

14.1 

45-54 

8.7 

9.3 

10.2 

10.7 

55-64 

5.5 

5.5 

6.2 

7.0 

65-74 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

3.8 

75  and  over 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

Unknown 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 
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Each  year  up  to  and  including  1936-1937,  school  districts  have  been 
required  by  law  to  make  an  enumeration  of  the  number  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  During  1937-1938  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  were  extended  requiring  the  enumeration  of  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years.  A tabulation  of  the 
data  collected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  old  law  from 
1928  to  1937  by  age  groups,  is  shown  in  Table  4.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  total  number  of  persons  enumerated  increased  from  1928  to  1932, 
and  since  that  time  has  dropped.  The  number  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  seven  has  shown  a very  steady  decrease,  while  those 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen  reached  their  peak  in  1934. 
The  number  of  persons  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  has  in- 
creased up  to  1936.  The  data  for  1937  show  the  first  decline.  Table 
5 shows  these  same  data  reduced  to  a percentage  relationship  with 
1928  as  the  base. 


TABLE  4.  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  SIX  TO  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  SCHOOL  ENUMERATION,  1928-1937 


School 

Year 

Ending 

Total 

Age  Groups 

6-7 

8-13 

14-15 

1937 

1,936,046 

403,474 

1,144,935 

387,637 

1936 

1,957,635 

412,369 

1,154,796 

390.470 

1935 

1,980,422 

428,922 

1,176,397 

375,103 

1934 

2,016,478 

444,425 

1,201,479 

370,574 

1933 

2,024,788 

451,973 

1,197,515 

375,300 

1932 

2,026,767 

459,034 

1,200,531 

367,202 

1931 

2,010,566 

463,236 

1,188,133 

359,197 

1930 

2,002,201 

451,276 

1,188,452 

362,473 

1929 

1,995,100 

463,512 

1,178,896 

352,692 

1928 

1,981,390 

464,665 

1,175,790 

340,935 

TABLE  5.  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  BOYS'  AND 
GIRLS  SIX  YEARS  TO  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  SCHOOL  ENUMERATION,  BASED  ON  1928  AS  100 


School 

Year 

Ending 

Total 

Age  Groups 

6-7 

8-13 

14-15 

1937 

97.7 

86.8 

97.4 

113.7 

1936 

98.8 

88.7 

98.2 

114.5 

1935 

100.0 

92.3 

100.1 

110.0 

1934 

101.8 

95.6 

102.2 

108.7 

1933 

102.2 

97.3 

101.8 

110.1 

1932 

102.2 

98.8 

102.1 

107.7 

1931 

101.5 

99.7 

101.0 

105.4 

1930 

101.1 

97.1 

101.1 

106.3 

1929 

100.7 

99.8 

100.3 

103.4 

1928 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Since  the  passage  of  the  law  during  the  1937  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  requiring  an  increase  in  the  compulsory  school  age 
beginning  1938-1939,  there  have  been  repeated  attempts  to  predict 
the  increase  in  school  enrolments  as  a result  of  this  change  in  the 
law.  Table  6 shows  the  approximate  number  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  seventeen  who  were  residents  of  Pennsylvania  during 
1937.  There  are  no  data  to  show  how  many  of  these  persons  were  en- 
rolled in  public  and  private  schools,  the  number  who  had  completed 
the  twelfth  grade,  nor  the  number,  who  for  various  reasons,  would 
not  be  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 


TABLE  6.  APPROXIMATE  NUMBER  OF  SIXTEEN  AND  SEVEN- 
TEEN YEAR  OLD  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  ACCORD- 
ING TO  THE  SCHOOL  ENUMERATION  OF  1937-1938 


Age 

Persons 

16 

185,358 

17 

174,267 

Summary  Regarding  Population  Changes 

1.  The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  persons  in  the  lower  age 
groups  indicates  an  increase  in  the  relative  number  of  those  who 
will  be  in  higher  age  brackets.  More  attention  will  probably  be 
given  to  these  persons  with  the  lessening  of  the  financial  pres- 
sure in  the  lower  grades. 

2.  The  need  for  new  school  buildings  to  care  for  an  expanding  en- 
rolment is  almost  past.  There  will  always  be  a need  for  the  re- 
placing of  obsolete  structures,  new  buildings  to  care  for  shifts 
in  population,  and  consolidated  schools  to  replace  other  build- 
ings in  rural  areas. 

3.  The  decrease  in  enrolments  has  affected  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  larger  school  dis- 
tricts. In  many  of  the  smaller  districts  the  teaching  personnel 
will  not  be  greatly  affected  for  some  time. 

4.  The  decrease  in  the  pressure  for  expanding  facilities  should 
result,  in  many  districts,  in  a renewed  emphasis  on  the  quality 
and  type  of  instruction. 

5.  To  many  districts  the  extension  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
age  beginning  with  1938-1939  has  been  a real  challenge.  The 
increase  in  secondary  school  enrolments,  as  a result  of  their  re- 
tention in  school,  will  probably  be  offset  by  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  persons  entering  the  ninth  grade. 

B.  Factors  Involving  the  Pupil 

1.  Pupils  Requiring  Special  Education 

The  pupil,  in  reality,  is  the  most  important  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered in  education,  because  everything  exists  in  his  interest. 
Throughout  the  past  two  decades  society  has  become  increasing- 
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ly  conscious  of  its  responsibility  in  providing  special  education 
facilities  for  children  not  benefiting  properly  from  the  normal 
curriculum. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  number  of  chil- 
dren requiring  special  education.  One  needs  only  to  consult  such 
findings  as  those  found  in  Section  4,  of  the  Whitehouse  Confer- 
ences of  Child  Health  and  Protection  (2:5-6),  which  gives  na- 
tion-wide figures  on  the  number  of  children  requiring  special 
education.  Most  outstanding  in  this  group  of  special  problems 
stand  those  who  are  mal-nourished,  followed  by  those  with  im- 
paired hearing,  those  with  speech  defects,  and  those  with  weak 
or  damaged  hearts.  Smaller  numbers  include  crippled  children, 
blind  children,  and  tubercular  children.  This  same  committee 
(2:5-37)  also  finds  about  six  per  cent  of  the  school  population 
among  the  group  of  gifted  children,  and  which  could  probably 
profit  more  from  education  if  special  provision  were  made  for 
them  by  the  rapid  advancement  method,  the  enrichment  method 
or  modification  of  this  plan. 


TABLE  7.  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  ATYPICAL  PUPILS  PER  ONE 
HUNDRED  PUPILS  IN  REPRESENTATIVE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Hearing 

Sight 

Delicate 

Unedu- 

cable 

Mentally 

Retarded 

Temporarily 

Retarded 

Academic- 

ally 

Gifted 

Hard  of 
Deaf  Hearing 

Partially 
Blind  Sighted 

Speech 

Defects 

Crippled 

Under- 

nourished 

and 

Tubercular  Others 

.20 

3.00 

Variable 

1.00 

.06  .30 

.05  .20 

2.60 

.30 

1.25  .68 

A more  urgent  need  is  a knowledge  of  the  number  of  pupils 
in  atypical  schools  of  Pennsylvania  requiring  special  education. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  atypical  cases  per  100  pupils  have 
been  determined  for  the  average  school  district  by  the  Special 
Education  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
are  presented  in  Table  7.  The  reader  in  examining  these  estimates 
should  bear  in  mind  that  strictly  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  atypical  school  district.  For  general  purposes,  however, 
this  represents  what  can  most  reasonably  be  expected.  The  num- 
ber in  highly  industrial  districts  will  be  higher  than  shown  in 
Table  7,  whereas  in  some  residential  districts  the  number  will 
be  lower,  except  in  the  case  of  gifted  children  where  the  oppo- 
site tends  to  be  true.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  criterion  of 
frequency  is  used  as  a basis  for  determining  needs  for  special 
education,  the  mentally  retarded  presents  the  greatest  number, 
with  3.00  per  100  pupils,  followed  by  those  with  speech  defects 
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representing  2.60,  and  under-nourished  and  tubercular  children 
including  1.25  per  100  pupils.  Excluding  this  group,  it  appears 
that  the  next  largest  group  is  that  of  gifted  children,  in  which 
case  there  is  1.00  gifted  children  per  100  pupils,  which  exceeds 
the  number  in  any  of  the  other  groups  classified  as  pathologically 
atypical.  Some  thought  is  already  being  given  to  the  gifted  pupil 
as  a subject  for  special  education,  and  special  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  them  in  a number  of  private  schools  and  in  a few  pub- 
lic schools. 

These  figures  indicate  that  a small  portion  of  the  total  school 
population  is  afiflicted  with  the  handicaps  mentioned  in  the  table. 
Nevertheless,  a society  which  is  interested  in  its  future  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  providing  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  these  pupils  than  has  been  true  in  the  past. 

2.  Increased  Load  in  the  Upper  Division  of  the  School  System 

The  average  layman  recognizes  the  fact  that  many  more  pupils 
attend  the  secondary  schools  today  than  at  any  other  time.  He  is 
likewise  aware  of  the  fact  that  pupils  remain  in  school  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  A fact  not  so  widely  known,  but  still  rec- 
ognized, is  that  the  socalled  “failing  pupil”  is  not  required  to  re- 
peat grades  year  after  year,  but  is  often  recommended,  after 
repeating  a grade  two  or  three  times,  to  be  assigned  to  the  next 
higher  grade.  This  procedure  is  based  on  the  philosophy  that  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  operates,  and  it  is  educationally  a poor 
investment  to  have  pupils  repeat  grades  three  or  four  times.  This 
factor  likewise  makes  it  possible  for  pupils  to  reach  higher  grade 
levels  before  leaving  school.  Higher  grade  levels  mean  increased 
instructional  cost  per  pupil.  While  these  policies  are  regarded  as 
worthwhile,  they  entail  increased  costs  per  pupil  being  educated. 

Table  8 indicates  very  clearly  the  shift  in  the  school  population 
in  the  four  major  vertical  divisions  of  the  school  system:  namely, 
the  primary  division  including  Grades  I-III,  the  intermediate 
division  comprising  Grades  IV-VI,  the  junior  high  school  group 
consisting  of  Grades  VII-IX,  and  the  senior  high  school  group  in- 
cluding Grades  X through  XII.  The  figures  derived  at  two-year 
intervals  from  1924-1936  inclusive,  using  1924  as  the  base  year, 
show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  thirteen  and  one-tenth 
per  cent  in  the  total  public  school  enrolment  in  Pennsylvania  over 
the  twelve-year  period.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  of  nineteen  per  cent  in  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  primary  grades.  For  practical  purposes  it  can  be  said  that  for 
every  five  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  in  1924,  four  pupils  were 
found  in  1936. 
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An  examination  of  the  intermediate  grades  reveals  an  inter- 
esting phenomenon.  There  has  been  a slight  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  since  1924.  Enrolment  here  reached  its  highest 
point  in  1932,  when  there  were  three  and  eight-tenth  per  cent 
more  pupils  than  in  1924.  However,  a shrinkage  occurred  again 
so  that  in  1936  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  intermediate  grades 
was  only  three-tenth  per  cent  greater  than  in  1924.  For  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  said  that  the  enrolment  in  intermediate  grades 
was  about  the  same  in  1936  as  in  1924,  the  effect  of  the  declining 
birth  rate  having  reached  this  division  of  the  school  system. 

The  junior  high  school  group  showed  a pronounced  growth 
over  the  twelve-year  interval,  rising  very  rapidly  until  1934  when 
an  increase  of  forty-seven  and  four-tenth  per  cent  was  reached. 
Two  years  later  it  increased  only  one  and  eight-tenth  per  cent, 
the  increase  over  1924  then  being  forty-nine  and  two-tenth  per 
cent,  showing  that  even  though  an  additional  burden  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  junior  high  school,  it  is  probably  close  to  the 
saturation  point. 

The  increase  in  the  senior  high  school  group  far  excelled  that 
in  the  junior  high  school  group.  The  per  cent  of  increase  was 
approximately  the  same  up  to  1928,  but  from  that  time  on  until 
1936  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  senior  high 
school  was  very  pronounced,  reaching  its  maximum  point  in  1936, 
when  there  was  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  and 
nine-tenth  per  cent  over  the  enrolment  in  1924.  Partial  figures 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  maximum  enrolment  in  the  senior  high 
school  has  been  reached,  and  that  the  figures  shown  above  give 
us  a reasonable  picture  of  the  distribution  of  our  school  popula- 
tion, for  some  time  at  least. 

C.  The  Teacher 

The  last  quarter  of  a century  has  brought  about  many  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  public  education,  particularly  as  related  to 
the  promotion  of  a program  of  teacher  education  which  contem- 
plates increasing  levels  of  preparation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
view the  records  during  this  period  to  note  what  progress  has 
been  made.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  advance  the  State  has  be- 
come an  active,  vigorous  agent  directing  the  force  of  its  energies 
in  such  a way  that  the  maximum  of  educational  opportunity  may 
be  provided. 

In  common  with  other  major  movements,  the  program  for  ad- 
vancing the  general  professional  preparation  level  of  the  teacher 
has  met  conflicting  forces  of  opposition  on  the  one  hand,  and  sus- 
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taining  elements  of  leadership  directed  toward  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  properly  educated  and  inspired  teachers, 
on  the  other.  Among  the  former  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
mounting  costs  of  public  education  are  rapidly  reaching  a point 
beyond  which  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  public  to  bear  the 
additional  financial  burden  without  resulting  in  a major  form  of 
distress.  Teacher  education  programs  under  this  criterion  would 
necessarily  evolve  in  a much  less  rapid  manner.  Opposing  this 
position,  is  a larger  group  which  is  just  as  positive  that  the  cur- 
rent demands  of  a changing  social  order  make  necessary  the  of- 
fering of  a type  of  public  education  under  the  direction  of  a highly 
educated  teaching  staff  that  is  thoroughly  in  tune  with  the  gen- 
erally accepted  philosophy  of  the  day.  That  the  latter  position 
has  generally  prevailed  is  shown  through  the  consistent  progress 
that  has  been  made  during  recent  years.  This  is  disclosed  by  the 
various  types  of  statistical  information  embodied  in  this  study. 
While  the  figures  indicate  specific  professional  progress,  they  are 
presented  primarily  with  the  thought  of  their  bearing  on  the 
general  financial  problem  Hence  an  effort  is  made  in  each  case 
to  show  wherein  advancing  levels  of  teacher  education  involve 
accompanying  factors  of  increased  costs  in  the  field  of  public 
education. 

A note  of  explanation  should  be  made  at  this  point.  The  legal 
use  of  the  term  “teacher”  usually  comprehends  all  members  of 
the  professional  staff  including  superintendents,  principals,  super- 
visors, and  classroom  teachers.  Since  the  increased  school  cost  is 
more  directly  related  to  changing  requirements  in  the  education 
of  teaching  personnel  than  to  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
staff,  the  facts  as  presented  herein  will  be  largely  limited  to  the 
more  restricted  use  of  the  term  “teacher”,  namely,  the  classroom 
instructor. 

1 Professional  Education  of  Teachers 

One  of  the  measures  that  may  be  used  to  determine  growth  in 
the  education  of  a teacher,  which  in  the  final  analysis  translates 
itself  into  additional  financial  responsibility,  is  the  amount  of 
post-secondary  work  completed.  It  was  less  than  two  decades  ago 
when  it  was  possible  for  a pupil  to  come  out  of  an  elementary 
school  in  the  spring,  pass  the  local  superintendent’s  examination, 
and  then  be  ready  to  teach  in  the  same  school  on  the  following 
September.  Similarly,  minimum  requirements  for  secondary 
school  service  permitted  an  applicant  to  offer  the  old-time  Perma- 
nent State  Certificate,  which  registered  on  its  face  the  statement 
that  the  holder  was  properly  licensed  to  teach  certain  secondary 
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school  subjects.  Today,  minimum  requirements  for  elementary 
certification  include  evidence  of  the  completion  of  three  years  of 
college  education,  while  to  enter  the  secondary  school,  the  appli- 
cant must  present  a baccalaureate  degree  showing  graduation 
from  an  approved  curriculum.  In  brief,  the  standard  level  of 
scholastic  and  professional  attainment  has  been  raised  from  the 
elementary-school  level  with  a smattering  of  pedagogical  lore  to 
a minimum  of  three  and  four  years,  respectively,  of  college  edu- 
cation. 

Table  9 is  accordingly  presented  to  show  the  general  trend  of 
such  preparation  since  the  first  reliable  statistics  became  available 
in  1924.  The  reader  should  keep  in  mind,  of  course,  the  distinction 
between  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  certification 
today,  and  the  general  standard  of  education  reflected  in  the  story 
that  may  be  gleaned  from  the  figures  in  the  table. 


TABLE  9.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 


EXPRESSED 

IN  PER  CENTS 

ON  EACH 

LEVEL 

School  Year 

Type  of  Education 

1923- 

1929- 

1935- 

1936- 

Completed 

1924 

1930 

1936 

1937 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Doctor’s  degree  

2 

.3 

.5 

.4 

Master’s  degree 

1.9 

3.5 

7.6 

8.7 

Bachelor’s  degree  

12.2 

20.6 

31.9 

33.8 

Normal  school  graduate 

and 

two-year  college  

46.9 

55.3 

52.1 

47.8 

Four-year  high  school  ... 

20.5 

12.0 

5.5* 

4.2 

Partial  high  school  

6.3 

2.4 

1.8 

1.8 

Elementary  school  

4.2 

1.7 

.6 

.7 

All  other  types  

*Includes  all  others 

8.0 

4.2 

2.6 

The  number  of  college  graduates  employed  in  the  public  schools 
has  changed  from  one  in  seven  in  1924,  to  three  in  seven  in  1937. 
This  is  an  unusual  advance  in  a period  of  thirteen  years.  Those 
holding  the  master’s  degree  increased  over  four-fold  during  the 
same  period. 

It  will  be  noted,  that  in  general,  figures  applying  to  the  college 
graduation  level  are  on  a rising  scale,  while  those  representing 
less  than  a degree  standard  show  a rapid  falling  off.  In  1924 
approximately  two-fifths  of  the  teaching  staff  showed  no  college 
preparation,  whereas  in  1937  this  group  had  decreased  to  eight 
and  three-tenths  per  cent,  with  an  indication  that  within  a few 
years  this  element  will  have  completely  disappeared. 
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2.  Increase  in  Teachers’  Salaries 

Ordinarily  there  is  a close  relationship  between  increased  cer- 
tification requirements  and  teachers’  salaries.  That  the  relation- 
ship is  not  more  evident  from  the  figures  in  Table  10  is  due 
entirely  to  the  general  economic  conditions  prevailing  during 
recent  years.  The  general  tendency  toward  consistent  and  rather 
uniform  increases  is  shown  in  the  table  from  the  year  ending  in 
1928  to  a similar  date  in  1933,  after  which  the  full  effect  of  the 
economic  strain  becomes  evident.  Under  normal  conditions  it  is 
likely  that  the  three  salary  curves  would  continue  to  move  up- 
ward in  a more  or  less  uniform  manner.  However,  attention  may 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  increased  requirements  for  teacher  cer- 
tification were  much  more  marked  than  provisions  for  higher 
salary  levels.  In  other  words,  while  higher  professional  require- 
ments for  teachers  tend  to  increase  salary  schedules,  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  latter  is  markedly  slower  than  of  the  former. 


TABLE  10.  MEDIAN  SALARIES  OF  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 


Year  Junior  High  All  Other 

Ending  Elementary  School  Secondary  Schools 


1928  $1207  $1879  $1818 

1929  1235  1921  1833 

1930  1258  1966  1826 

1931  1293  2007  1831 

1932  1312  2008  1804 

1933  1316  2104  1731 

1934  1115  1788  1503 

1935  1083  1764  1495 

1936  1217  1967  1641 


The  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  increased  uniformly  from 
1928  to  1933,  then  fell  perceptibly  until  1935,  when  a little  more 
than  the  1928  level  was  restored  by  1936,  with  indications  of  a 
forward  movement  again.  A similar  story  unfolds  itself  with  re- 
spect to  junior  high  school  teachers,  only  in  a more  marked 
degree. 

Salaries  in  “all  other  types  of  secondary  school  organizations’’ 
differed  in  many  ways  from  the  trends  indicated  in  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  divisions.  The  changes  during  the  first 
four  years  were  but  slight;  the  break  in  increases  occurred  one 
year  earlier  than  in  the  other  divisions;  and  there  lacks,  as  yet, 
full  restoration  to  the  1928  level,  not  to  say  anything  about  meet- 
ing the  much  higher  point  in  1929. 
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While  the  table  shows,  in  its  vertical  columns,  the  distinct 
tendency  toward  heavier  salary  demands  through  the  years,  a 
study  of  the  horizontal  records  is  of  equal  importance,  if  not  more 
so.  The  general  reorganization  process  in  secondary  education, 
in  full  swing  during  recent  years,  means  that  more  and  more 
teachers  listed  under  the  former  elementary  organizations  are 
placed  on  a higher  salary  schedule  in  the  new  junior  high  school 
organization.  The  figures  in  the  table  show  that  a junior  high 
school  teacher  commands  a median  salary  approximately  $700  in 
excess  of  the  amount  paid  for  a corresponding  service  in  the  ele- 
mentary field. 

3.  Increase  in  Teachers  of  Special  Subjects 

In  recent  years  curricular  developments  in  the  special  subject 
fields  have  taken  on  a new  significance.  For  example,  modern 
economic  organizations  call  for  an  increasing  number  of  young 
men  and  women,  not  only  well  prepared  in  the  field  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  stenography  as  in  former  years,  but  who  have  had,  in 
addition,  adequate  opportunities  for  courses  in  office  machine 
operating,  banking,  secretarial  work,  retail  selling,  advertising, 
salesmanship,  office  organization,  clerical  work,  and  many  other 
subjects  of  a related  nature.  Similarly,  the  problems  of  the  modern 
home  have  introduced  new  responsibilities,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  secondary  education.  The  curriculum  of  a decade  or  two  ago, 
with  its  emphasis  on  cooking  and  sewing,  no  longer  suffices. 
Present  social  demands  make  necessary  increasing  opportunities 
for  preparation  for  skilled  homemaking  and  parenthood,  and  the 
ability  to  fit  into  an  enriched  community  life.  And  thus  one  might 
discuss  increasing  demands  in  recent  years  in  each  special  subject 
field.  The  significance  of  this  whole  development,  however,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  study  lies  in  the  increased  cost  to  public 
education  rather  than  its  importance  from  an  educational  stand- 
point. 

Table  11  is  accordingly  organized  to  show  what  developments 
have  taken  place  in  the  more  highly  specialized  subject  matter 
fields  during  the  period  from  1925  to  1936,  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  teachers  and  supervisors  so  employed. 


TABLE  11.  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS,  1925-1936 
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The  fields  of  vocational  agriculture,  school  library  service,  and 
health  and  physical  education  show  the  most  active  development 
in  the  twelve-year  period  indicated,  with  the  first  expanding  itself 
nine-fold,  the  second  quadrupling  its  members,  while  the  last 
multiplied  itself  three  times.  The  total  number  of  such  teachers 
and  supervisors  increased  seventy-seven  and  one-tenth  per  cent 
in  the  twelve  years,  which  means  that  the  school  budget  had  to 
carry  salary  provisions  for  5,083  more  teachers  in  the  year  ending 
in  July  1936,  than  in  1925.  Furthermore,  this  special  group  of 
employes  is  found  in  the  higher  salary  brackets. 

Teachers  and  supervisors  of  art,  commercial  education,  voca- 
tional industrial  subjects,  and  music  doubled  their  numbers  in 
the  period  considered.  The  only  special  subject  fields  which 
showed  a falling  off  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  were 
general  agriculture,  continuation  schools,  and  nutrition  projects 
Each  field,  however,  employed  so  few  teachers  as  to  mean  little 
when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  expense. 

The  general  picture  disclosed  by  the  figures  in  the  table  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  form  of  educational  service  required 
a marked  addition  each  year  to  the  budget  provisions  for  in- 
struction. 

4.  Home  and  School  Visitors 

Legislation  was  enacted  in  1929  which  required  all  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  to  employ  one  or 
more  persons  to  be  known  as  attendance  officers,  or  home  and 
school  visitors,  whose  duties  were  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  act.  School  districts  of  the  fourth 
class  were  permitted  to  follow  the  same  procedure,  but  were  not 
compelled  to  do  so.  No  state-aid  was  given,  however,  to  promote 
this  service. 

With  this  simple  beginning  in  legislation,  the  home  and  school 
visitors  expanded  their  function  to  take  on  an  enlarged  service. 
A keen  interest  in  the  work  began  to  show  itself  immediately.  The 
main  handicap  was  the  matter  of  financing  salaries  in  the  absence 
of  any  form  of  state-aid.  This  weakness  was  remedied  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1937,  which  amended  Section  1432  of  the  School 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  as  follows : 

“ . . . Provided,  That  all  home  and  school  visitors  shall  be  legally 
certified  as  such  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  meet- 
ing such  requirements  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Council  of 
Education,  and  when  so  certified,  any  district  employing  such  home 
and  school  visitors  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  salaries  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  are  now  reimbursed  for  elementary  teachers.” 
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The  first  records  show,  in  Table  11,  that  there  were  forty-two 
home  and  school  visitors  employed  in  the  school  year  ending  in 
1932,  and  this  number  increased  to  eighty-eight  in  1936.  Informa- 
tion secured  from  the  Teacher  Education  Office  indicates  a very 
active  development  in  this  field  at  the  present  time  as  a result 
of  the  legislation  in  1937.  The  need  for  this  type  of  service  is  un- 
questioned; the  provision  for  the  same  means  additional  expense. 

5.  Cost  of  Living 

The  cost  of  living  factor  is  only  one  of  the  measures  of  educa- 
tional need.  All  too  frequently,  however,  advancing  programs  of 
education  fail  to  consider  that  a major  factor  in  connection  there- 
with is  associated  with  the  normal  living  expenses  of  the  teaching 
and  administration  personnel  employed  to  promote  the  program. 
This  is  particularly  true  during  the  last  two  decades  as  a result 
of  post-war  prices  and  the  fluctuations  due  to  a changing  eco- 
nomic order.  While,  thus  far,  nothing  tangible  has  outlined  itself 
to  give  accurate  figures  on  the  additional  cost  involved  in  the 
determination  of  such  an  expense,  Harry  (3:119-146)  has  de- 
veloped a definite  technique  which  is  commended  for  careful  con- 
sideration. 

D.  Factors  Due  to  Increased  Costs  Through  Extended  Offerings 

1.  Increased  Length  of  Term 

Regardless  of  whether  one  speaks  of  pupils  or  whether  one 
speaks  of  the  personnel  of  the  school  system,  including  teachers, 
pupils  or  other  personnel,  the  school  plant,  the  equipment,  or  the 
curriculum,  the  financial  elements  involved  cannot  be  evaded,  be- 
cause the  entire  educational  organization  hinges  on  this  impor- 
tant factor. 

Act  478,  passed  by  the  last  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
did  much  to  stamp  out  the  inequality  in  the  educational  birthright 
for  the  pupils  of  Pennsylvania  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  school.  It  amended  Section  1601  of  the  School  Laws  so 
that  beginning  the  first  Monday  of  July,  1939,  and  each  school 
year  thereafter,  every  public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
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in  all  school  districts  of  the  State  shall  be  open  at  least  180  days 
each  year.  Under  the  present  law,  elementary  schools  in  school 
districts  of  the  fourth  class  need  to  be  open  only  160  days.  In 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  school  year  1935-1936,  1,390  districts 
had  sessions  of  only  160  days  in  the  elementary  division  involving 
314,124,  representing  twenty-three  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  pupils.  This  means  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  and  five-tenths  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  time  these  schools 
are  open,  thus  meaning  an  additional  financial  responsibility  for 
both  the  local  school  district  and  the  State. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  burden  on  the  State  will  be  greater, 
in  proportion,  than  that  for  the  local  community  in  that  no  addi- 
tional capital  outlays  are  involved,  nor  additional  textbooks.  Main- 
tenance costs  should  be  affected  very  slightly,  thereby,  and  oper- 
ating costs  will  probably  not  be  materially  increased,  inasmuch 
as  the  month  of  May  is  a mild  month,  accompanied  by  longer 
days.  These  factors  reduce  fuel  and  light  costs  considerably  be- 
low that  for  winter  months.  The  major  costs  involved  will  be 
that  of  teaching  salaries,  and  the  reimbursement  by  the  State  in 
these  districts  will  range  from  fifty  per  cent  to  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  minimum  salaries.  Recent  studies  show,  likewise,  that 
in  most  of  these  districts  minimum  salaries  are  being  paid.  Con- 
sequently, the  educational  task  presented  by  this  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  school  term  is  much  more  largely  a State  obligation 
than  an  obligation  of  the  local  district. 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  average  length  of  the  school 
term  is  shown  in  Table  12  by  State  totals,  and  for  school  districts 
of  the  fourth  class.  Analysis  of  the  table  reveals  that  there  has 
been  little  change  in  the  length  of  term  in  either  the  elementary 
or  secondary  divisions  in  school  districts  of  the  second  or  third 
class.  It  is  also  true  that  there  has  been  little  change  over  the 
period  from  1925  to  1936  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class, 
but  the  important  fact  to  observe  is  that  the  average  length  of 
the  school  term  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  during  1936 
was  169.2  days.  This  will  automatically  be  raised  to  180  days  for 
all  districts  beginning  in  the  school  year  1939-1940  so  that  the 
figures  here  should  be  comparable  to  those  for  school  districts  in 
other  classes. 
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TABLE  12.  LENGTH  OF  TERM  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
FROM  1925  TO  1936 


Class  of 
District 

Average  length  of  term 

Total 

Elementary 

Secondary 

State  total 

1936  

181.2 

179.4 

185.0 

1935  

180.6 

178.8 

184.6 

1934  

180.8 

179.0 

184.8 

1933  

179.3 

177.6 

183.7 

1932  

181.1 

180.0 

184.7 

1925  

180.6 

179.9 

185.0 

First 

1936  

192.0 

193.3 

190.0 

1935  

189.4 

190.0 

187.9 

1934  

190.0 

191.0 

188.1 

1933  

182.6 

180.0 

183.6 

1932  

191.2 

191.1 

191.3 

1925  

190.4 

190.5 

189.9 

Second 

1936  

187.5 

187.6 

187.5 

1935  

187.3 

187.1 

187.5 

1934  

187.6 

187.4 

187.8 

1933  

186.9 

186.9 

187.0 

1932  

187.7 

187.8 

187.5 

1925  

189.1 

189.1 

189.2 

Third 

1936  

182.9 

182.7 

183.2 

1935  

183.0 

182.8 

183.3 

1934  

182.8 

182.6 

183.3 

1933  

183.0 

182.7 

183.7 

1932  

183.2 

183.1 

183.3 

1925  

183.8 

183.8 

184.1 

Fourth 

1936  

171.9 

169.2 

181.4 

1935  

171.6 

169.0 

181.3 

1934  

171.6 

169.1 

181.4 

1933  

171.6 

169.4 

181.2 

1932  

171.8 

169.9 

181.1 

1925  

170.1 

168.9 

180.0 
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2.  Costs  of  Secondary  School  Subjects 

In  Table  8,  the  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  the  total  student 
body  presented  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  has 
been  shown.  This  automatically  brings  about  higher  educational 
costs  because  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  the  type  of  school 
building,  and  the  salaries. 

Everyone  is  aware  that  the  per  pupil  costs  for  education  be- 
come higher  as  we  proceed  up  the  educational  ladder.  For  com- 
parative purposes  Bain’s  figures  (4:772-776),  established  for 
Cleveland,  will  be  helpful  in  comparing  per  pupil  costs  in  various 
divisions  of  the  school  system. 

TABLE  13.  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  IN  VARIOUS 
DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  USING  GRADES 
I TO  VI  AS  A BASE 


Kindergarten  0.8 

Grades  7-8  (in  Elementary  School) 1.25 

Blind  4.75 

Deaf  4.50 

Crippled  3.00 

Mentally  Defective  2.00 

Open  Air  1.50 

Boys’  School  2.50 

Other  Specials  1.50 

Junior  High  1.50 

Senior  High  2.50 

Cleveland  School  of  Education 4.00 


This  table  calls  attention  to  the  higher  expenditures  necessary 
for  the  special  education  group  mentioned  previously.  While 
spending  $1.00  for  a pupil  when  in  Grades  I through  VI,  $1.25 
must  be  spent  for  the  same  pupil  when  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII, 
and  $1.50  while  in  the  junior  high  school,  and  $2.50  in  the  senior 
high  school.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  were 
determined  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  this 
gives  an  approximation  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  can  be  used  as  a basis  for  comparison.  One  need  only 
refer  to  Table  8,  using  these  bases  to  realize  the  increased  finan- 
cial responsibilities  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

It  is  not  only  a matter  of  importance  to  know  the  per  pupil 
costs  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  school  system,  but  in  the 
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secondary  level  where  teaching  is  done  on  a subject  matter  basis, 
it  is  also  important  to  determine  the  costs  for  various  subjects. 
Many  intangible  factors  operate  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine this,  especially  on  a state-wide  basis.  A subsequent  study 
in  Cleveland,  by  Bain  (5  :238-240)  gives  a rather  thorough-going 
picture  of  per  unit  expenditures  per  pupil  for  teachers’  salaries 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  in  Cleveland.  Surpris- 
ing as  it  may  seem,  according  to  Table  14,  subjects  which  were 
thought  to  be  very  costly  when  considered  in  terms  of  unit  ex- 
penditures per  teachers’  salary  per  pupil,  are  comparatively  low 
cost.  This  is  especially  true  of  business  practice  and  typewriting 
in  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  as  well  as  physical 
education,  chorus,  metal  work,  and  home  economics.  The  subjects 
presenting  the  highest  costs  in  both  the  junior  and  senior  school 
levels  are  the  foreign  languages.  On  the  senior  high  school  level 
the  foreign  languages,  English,  and  senior  high  school  mathe- 
matics represent  the  greatest  expenditures  per  pupil  for  teachers’ 
salaries.  It  is  thus  evident  that  in  terms  of  our  modern  educa- 
tional program,  the  newer  subjects  are  not  as  expensive  as  one 
would  be  led  to  believe,  and  as  often  stated,  because  compara- 
tively larger  classes  are  maintained  in  these  subjects.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  more  excessive  outlays  for  equip- 
ment in  many  of  these  subjects  but  this  would  still  not  make 
them  as  costly  as  generally  reputed. 
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3.  Increased  Demand  for  Vocational  Education 

Section  1504,  passed  at  the  last  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, made  even  more  liberal  provisions  for  education  in  industrial 
trade,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  distributive  occupations. 
The  present  Act  continues  the  subsidies  provided  through  fed- 
eral- and  state-aid  to  districts  of  the  first  class,  for  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  salaries  of  such  teachers  during  the  previous  school 
years  in  approved  vocational  work,  and  in  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  from  forty  to  fifty-five  per  cent 
of  the  sum  expended  for  salaries  for  said  teachers  during  the  pre- 
vious school  year  for  approved  instruction.  In  no  case  may  the 
reimbursement  received  by  a local  district  exceed  eighty  per  cent 
of  any  one  teacher’s  salary  from  Federal  or  State  funds  or  from 
both.  This  liberal  provision  has  developed  a very  pronounced 
growth  in  the  vocational  education  enrolment. 

The  most  recent  figures  given  (6:161)  show  total  vocational 
enrolments  mounting  from  about  13,500  in  1918,  when  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  became  operative,  to  77,251  during  the  school  year 
1937-1938,  or  an  increase  of  552  per  cent  since  its  inception.  The 
growth  in  general  was  very  rapid  from  1918  to  1934,  but  the  most 
pronounced  increased  enrolments  have  occurred  in  the  past  three 
years,  the  greatest  occurring  between  1935-1936,  when  the  en- 
rolment was  56,881,  and  1936-1937,  69,539. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  communities  accept  occupational  edu- 
cation with  acclaim,  a fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
measurement  of  the  educational  task.  A sound  educational  pro- 
gram must  take  into  consideration  two  basic  factors,  one  of  which 
is  teaching  pupils  how  to  live,  and  also  the  important  task  of 
teaching  them  how  to  make  a living.  This  latter  principle  in- 
volves vocational  education  and  with  generous  federal-  and  state- 
aid  is  being  readily  accepted  in  many  more  communities  as  time 
elapses.  As  yet,  it  is  probably  operating  on  a very  limited  capacity 
in  proportion  to  what  may  be  anticipated  in  the  future,  in  the 
light  of  more  liberal  legislative  provisions  for  its  promotion. 


Summary 

First,  we  have  discussed  cost  factors  due  to  population  changes 
in  the  light  of  birth  rate  and  first-grade  enrolments,  population 
changes  by  decades  according  to  age  levels,  and  additional  re- 
sponsibility assumed  by  the  school  in  increasing  the  compulsory 
age  limit. 
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Second,  we  have  considered  cost  factors  due  to  the  pupil  in 
terms  of  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  pupils  requiring  special 
education,  and  the  change  in  the  percentage  of  students  in  the 
various  grades  throughout  several  decades. 

Third,  we  have  treated  cost  factors  due  to  the  teacher  in  deter- 
mining the  educational  task  with  the  factor  of  increased  teacher 
preparation,  the  wider  recognition  of  the  home  and  school  visitor, 
the  cost  of  merging  index  to  be  considered  in  various  commu- 
nities, salary  increases  that  should  normally  be  expected  in  terms 
of  higher  qualifications,  and  the  increased  need  for  special  teachers 
and  supervisors  necessary  to  carry  out  a more  flexible  curriculum 
designed  to  meet  the  individual  interests,  needs,  and  capacities  of 
students. 

The  fourth  division  of  financial  factors  we  have  seen  includes 
the  increased  length  of  the  school  term,  the  cost  of  advanced  sec- 
ondary school  subjects,  and  additional  provisions  for  vocational 

education. 

Increased  transportation  facilities  and  principles  of  merging 
school  districts  are  not  discussed  because  they  are  given  substan- 
tial treatment  elsewhere. 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS 
Introduction 

Pupil  transportation  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  prob- 
lem in  the  development  of  the  educational  program  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  which  is  of  growing  concern  in  determining  the  fiscal  policies 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  past  two  decades  have  witnessed  a phe- 
nomenal growth  in  this  area  of  public  education  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  transportation  service  will  continue  to  expand  even 
more  rapidly  in  the  future.  From  meager  beginnings,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  when  a comparatively  few  children  were  trans- 
ported over  mud  roads  in  horse-drawn  “kid  wagons,”  this  service  has 
been  developed  to  the  point  where  over  100,000  children  are  being 
transported  to  school  daily,  for  the  main  part,  in  motor  vehicles.  This 
rapid  expansion  in  transportation  service  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  cost,  which  now  constitutes  an  item  of 
major  concern  both  to  the  local  districts,  and  to  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  evaluate  the  laws  now  in  opera- 
tion, to  appraise  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  State  insofar  as  they  apply 
to  pupil  transportation,  and  to  make  such  recommendations,  both 
general  and  specific,  as  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  present  an  array  of  statistical  data  which  would 
tend  only  to  detract  from  our  main  purpose.  The  accumulation  and 
treatment  of  such  statistical  data  constitute  a major  problem  of  re- 
search and  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  discussion. 

Neither  will  any  attempt  be  made  to  formulate  a comprehensive 
fiscal  policy  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  State  subsidies  for  trans- 
portation. Such  a policy  must  await  the  findings  of  other  agencies 
now  at  work,  which  are  making  exhaustive  studies  in  this  area  of 
public  education,  and  must  be  geared  to  those  broader  plans  and 
policies  which  have  as  their  purpose  the  adequate  support  of  the 
whole  program  of  public  education. 

A.  Legislative  Development 

A brief  review  of  the  transportation  movement  in  Pennsylvania 
will  serve  to  bring  into  focus  the  major  elements  of  the  problem, 
clarify  the  present  issues,  and  help  in  charting  our  future  course. 

Transportation  of  pupils,  at  public  expense  in  Pennsylvania,  dates 
back  to  1897,  when  the  General  Assembly  authorized  local  boards  of 
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school  directors  to  close  any  school  and  to  provide  transportation  for 
the  children  to  other  schools  provided  the  cost  did  not  exceed  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  school  to  be  closed.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  the  very  beginning,  economy  was  a basic  criterion  for  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  transportation  might  be  furnished,  and 
eclipsed  the  more  valid  measure  of  need,  that  of  providing  a more 
adequate  educational  program. 

The  Centralization  Act  of  1901  provided  that,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, children  must  be  transported  at  public  expense.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  a “centralized”  school  was  to  be  located 
at  or  near  the  center  of  the  district,  and  all  schools  in  the  district 
were  to  be  closed  and  the  pupils  transported  to  this  central  school, 
provided  a majority  of  the  voters  gave  consent.  This  Act  marked  the 
beginning  of  mandatory  transportation  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1911,  when  the  School  Code  was  adopted,  the  permissive  provi- 
sions of  the  1897  law  were  retained  and  a mandatory  provision  added 
which  required  transportation  of  pupils  who  resided  one  and  one-half 
miles  or  more  by  public  highway  from  the  school  to  which  they  were 
assigned.  The  only  state-aid  provided  under  this  Act  was  made  indi- 
rectly by  continuing  the  appropriation  for  the  teacher  in  such  closed 
schools. 

As  might  be  expected,  transportation  developed  very  slowly  under 
the  provisions  of  these  earlier  acts,  since  little  incentive  was  offered 
by  way  of  state-aid.  It  was  not  until  1919,  when  the  School  Code  was 
amended  to  liberalize  reimbursements,  that  transportation  received 
its  first  great  impetus.  In  that  year  the  General  Assembly  defined  a 
consolidated  school,  required  the  free  transportation  of  pupils  resid- 
ing one  and  one-half  miles  or  more  by  public  highway  from  such  a 
school,  and  provided  state-aid  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  such  transportation.  For  this  purpose  the  General  Assembly 
made  a specific  appropriation  of  $250,000,  of  which  $245,653  was  paid 
out  to  reimburse  local  districts. 

In  the  same  year,  the  “Sweitzer  Act”  was  passed  which  required 
the  closing  of  all  schools  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  ten 
or  fewer  pupils,  and  provided  for  reimbursing  the  local  district  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  provided  such 
reimbursement  should  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  day  per  pupil  trans- 
ported. This  period  marked  the  beginning  of  rapid  development  in 
transportation  service  in  Pennsylvania.  Subsequent  legislation,  lib- 
eralizing State  grants  for  this  purpose  has,  from  time  to  time,  given 
additional  impetus  to  the  movement  until,  during  the  present  bien- 
nium, the  State  is  appropriating  $3,500,000  for  this  service.  It  will  be 
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noted  that  this  is  fourteen  times  the  amount  of  the  1919  appropria- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  phase  of  public  education  has  ex- 
panded more  rapidly. 

Tracing  this  movement  down  to  the  present  time,  we  note  various 
attempts  to  equalize  the  cost  of  education  by  providing  additional 
grants  to  those  districts  furnishing  transportation.  In  1921,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  authorized  the  payment  of  $200  per  year  for  each 
school  permanently  closed  since  1911.  Although  this  grant  was  not 
specifically  ear-marked  for  transportation,  it  was  given  as  an  incen- 
tive to  close  schools  and  transport  pupils,  and  can,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  a subsidy  for  transportation.  Again  in  1925,  the  General 
Assembly  extended  state-aid  to  districts  which  had  closed  all  its 
schools,  and  also  to  districts  transporting  pupils  to  the  demonstration 
schools  of  the  State  Normals  and  Teachers  Colleges. 

A notable  attempt  was  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1925  to 
distribute  State  subsidies  for  transportation  on  a more  equitable  basis 
by  applying  the  same  ability  principle  as  had  been  applied  by  the 
1923  General  Assembly  to  the  distribution  of  subsidies  for  teachers’ 
salaries.  It  provided  for  a seventy-five  per  cent  reimbursement  to  dis- 
tricts having  less  than  $50, OCX)  of  true  valuation  of  assessable  prop- 
erty per  teacher ; sixty  per  cent  to  districts  having  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  true  valuation  per  teacher;  and  fifty  per  cent  to  districts 
having  more  than  $100,000  true  valuation  per  teacher.  Certain  limita- 
tions, however,  were  placed  which  provided  that  such  reimbursement 
might  not  exceed  $3,000  in  districts  with  a true  valuation  of  assess- 
able property  per  teacher  of  over  $100,000,  nor  more  than  $4,000  in 
districts  with  less  than  $100,000  of  true  valuation  per  teacher. 

Further  encouragement  for  transportation  was  offered  the  same 
year  when  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  State  Reimbursement 
on  the  same  preferential  percentage  basis  for  transportation  of  all 
pupils  under  the  compulsory  school  age  (16  years)  residing  two  miles 
or  more  from  school.  However,  this  grant  was  made  only  to  districts 
of  the  fourth  class  while  all  other  transportation  subsidies  applied  to 
fourth  class  districts  and  districts  which  were  townships  of  the  third 
class. 

The  next  big  step  in  the  development  of  transportation  service  was 
taken  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1937,  effective  in  1939,  which  re- 
quires the  transportation  of  all  pupils  in  third  and  fourth  class  dis- 
tricts or  townships  which  are  districts  of  the  third  class,  residing  two 
miles  or  more  from  a school  and  sets  up  more  liberal  schedules  of 
reimbursement  as  follows : 
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SCHEDULES  OF  REIMBURSEMENT 


True  valuation  per  teacher 

Now  in  effect 

Effective  after 
July,  1939* 

$25,000  or  less 

75% 

90% 

More  than  $25,000  but  less  than  $50,000 

75% 

80% 

More  than  $50,000  but  less  than  $75,000 

60% 

75% 

More  than  $75,000  but  less  than  $100,000 

60% 

70% 

More  than  $100,000  but  less  than  $150,000 

50% 

65% 

More  than  $150,000  but  less  than  $200,000 

50% 

60% 

More  than  $200,000  but  less  than  $250,000 

50% 

55% 

More  than  $250,000  

50% 

50% 

*Section  1406,  as  amended,  1937. 


The  General  Assembly,  in  1937,  also  authorized  the  transportation 
of  any  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  child.  Costs  of  such  trans- 
portation are  reimbursable  on  the  same  basis  as  other  approved  trans- 
portation, provided  the  child  is  assigned  to  a special  class.  Boards  of 
school  directors  were  also  authorized  to  furnish  transportation  for 
pupils  at  public  expense  to  the  State  Farm  Show  and  to  other  edu- 
cational exhibits.  No  part  of  such  transportation,  however,  is  re- 
imbursable. 

The  development  of  transportation  service  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  legal  provisions  therefor,  have  resulted  very  largely  from  several 
influential  factors,  chief  among  which  are  the  following: 

1.  Economy  of  operation 

2.  Consolidation  of  schools  to  provide  a more  adequate  educational 
program 

3.  Compulsory  school  attendance 

4.  A general  recognition  of  the  need  of  and  an  insistent  demand 
for  increased  State  participation  in  the  maintenance  of  a mini- 
mum program  of  education 

5.  The  rapid  improvement  of  transportation  facilities  as  reflected 
in  improved  highways  and  more  efficient  transportation  equip- 
ment 

All  of  these  factors  are  still  operative  and,  when  the  provisions  of 
recent  legislation  become  effective  in  1939,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  demand  and  cost  of  transportation  services  will  show 
a sharp  increase.  It  is  imperative  that  our  present  policies  be  scru- 
tinized carefully  to  the  end  that  the  costs  of  this  rapidly  expanding 
educational  service  may  be  distributed  equitably  between  the  State 
and  the  local  districts  which  are  called  upon  to  furnish  this  added 
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service.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  State’s 
share  of  the  cost  has  increased  from  forty-eight  and  five  tenths  per 
cent  in  1919-1920  to  fifty-seven  and  nine  tenths  per  cent  in  1935-1936, 
while  the  per  cent  paid  by  local  districts  has  decreased  from  fifty-one 
and  five  tenths  per  cent  to  forty-two  and  one  tenth  per  cent  during 
the  same  period. 

In  1919-1920,  the  total  cost  of  reimbursable  transportation  was 
$164,382,  of  which  $84,572  was  paid  by  the  local  districts,  and 
$79,810  by  the  State.  From  1919-1920  to  1925-1926,  less  than  half  of 
the  total  cost  of  reimbursable  transportation  was  paid  by  the  State. 
In  1925-1926,  the  State  paid  fifty-two  and  one  tenth  per  cent  of  the 
cost.  This  per  cent  has  gradually  increased  until,  during  the  current 
year,  it  is  estimated  that  local  districts  will  be  reimbursed  for  sixty 
per  cent  of  all  reimbursable  transportation  costs.  In  1935-1936,  the 
total  cost  was  $2,602,631,  of  which  $1,505,665  or  fifty-seven  and  nine 
tenths  per  cent  was  borne  by  the  State. 

The  increased  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State  has  resulted  not 
only  from  an  increase  in  the  extensiveness  of  the  service,  but  also 
from  the  policy  reflected  in  the  various  legislative  enactments  for  the 
State  to  pay  a larger  per  cent  of  the  cost.  As  new  legislation  increas- 
ing both  the  number  of  classification  groups  and  the  rates  of  reim- 
bursement becomes  effective  in  1939,  a sharp  increase  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  amount  of  money  required  by  the  State  to  meet  its 
obligation. 

Another  element  of  the  problem  which  should  receive  consideration 
at  this  point,  is  the  rapidly  increasing  financial  obligation  imposed 
upon  the  State  for  closed  school  subsidies.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  General  Assembly  of  1921  authorized  school  districts  of  the  fourth 
class  to  receive  an  annual  allotment  of  $200  for  each  school  perma- 
nently closed,  or  discontinued  since  May  18,  1911,  or  which  was  per- 
manently closed  or  discontinued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  April  25,  1901.  While  this  subsidy  was  offered  as  an  in- 
centive for  consolidation,  and  has  never  been  specifically  designated 
to  defray  transportation  costs,  actual  practice  seems  to  indicate  that 
many  districts  have  applied  these  grants  to  reduce  current  operating 
expenses  of  which  transportation  is,  in  many  cases,  a major  item. 
Therefore,  as  we  indicated  previously,  these  closed  school  subsidies 
may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  of  an  indirect  reimbursement  for 
transportation.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  districts  show  a profit  in 
their  transportation  account  because  this  $200  subsidy  is  applied  to 
transportation  instead  of  construction,  building,  and  equipment  needs 
incident  to  the  consolidation  of  the  schools,  which  was  obviously 
the  intent  of  the  General  Assembly  when  the  legislation  was  effected. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  State’s 
school  subsidies  is  shown  below: 

School  Year 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 


obligation  is  increasing  for  closed 


Closed  Schools  Subsidies 

$ 511,200 

540.600 
632.000 
626.300 

773.600 
770.100 
900.200 

898.600 
944.400 
940,500 

1,009,800 


B.  Basic  Assumptions 

As  a point  of  departure  from  which  to  proceed  constructively  in 
evaluating  the  present  plan  for  the  distribution  of  State  subsidies  for 
transportation,  it  might  be  well  to  review  some  basic  assumptions 
and  set  forth  certain  fundamental  principles  which  should  define  the 
obligation  of  the  State  with  respect  to  this  phase  of  school  service. 

1.  State  Control 

Theoretically  and  constitutionally,  education  is  a State  function 
and,  within  limits,  should  be  directed,  controlled,  and  financed  by 
the  State.  This  principle  has  been  consistently  recognized  in  legis- 
lative enactments  and  thoroughly  established  by  court  decisions. 

2.  Local  Control 

The  State  has  delegated  much  of  the  control,  as  well  as  the  major 
responsibility  for  financial  support  to  the  local  districts.  This  prin- 
ciple is  in  keeping  with  our  democratic  principles  of  government 
and  consistent  with  our  firmly  established  traditions  of  local  self- 
government.  While  this  principle  has  become  so  deeply  rooted  as 
a policy  of  government  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a basic  ele- 
ment in  the  State’s  fiscal  policies,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  op- 
eration has  resulted  in  a wide  variation  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  educational  opportunities. 

3.  Universal  Opportunity 

Pennsylvania  has  committed  itself  to  a program  of  universal  edu- 
cation and  has  pledged  itself  to  an  adequate,  if  not  equal,  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  its  youth  from  six  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Such  a commitment  implies  a minimum  program  of  educa- 
tion below  which  no  district  should  be  allowed  to  go  and  above 
which  every  district  will  be  stimulated  to  expand  in  accordance 
with  its  own  needs,  desires,  and  ability. 
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4.  Ability  to  Pay 

To  maintain  such  a minimum  program,  the  State  should  provide 
funds  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  financial  ability  of  the  local 
district.  In  some  of  the  more  favored  districts,  little,  if  any,  state- 
aid  should  be  given,  while  in  many  of  the  more  deserving  districts 
the  major  part  of  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  State.  This 
equalization  principle  has  long  been  recognized,  but  as  yet,  is  far 
from  being  attained. 

5 Interests  and  Needs 

In  the  development  of  a minimum  program  which  will  make  avail- 
able to  all  children  educational  opportunities  commensurate  with 
their  varying  needs,  interests,  and  abilities,  transportation  is,  in  a 
large  number  of  districts,  an  essential  service  which  must  be  fur- 
nished in  addition  to  the  other  regular  services  required  in  all 
districts. 

6.  State  Responsibility 

Since  transportation  is  an  additional  service  which  is  often  most 
acutely  needed  in  sparsely  settled  areas  where  financial  ability  is 
frequently  lacking,  it  is  apparent  that  the  State  must  pay  a large 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  cost. 

7.  Improved  Education 

Transportation  should  have,  as  its  major  purpose,  the  concentra- 
tion of  pupils  at  the  most  convenient  school  where  an  adequate 
program  is  offered,  and  it  should  be  accomplished  with  a mini- 
mum expenditure  consistent  with  comfort  and  safety.  It  should 
always  result  either  in  better  equipment,  a better  program,  or  a 
comparable  program  at  less  cost. 

8.  Objectives  Sought 

The  method  of  allocating  State  funds  for  transportation  service 
should  be  such  as  to : 

a.  Stimulate  every  school  district  to  provide  such  service  where 
needed  to  effect  an  adequate  educational  program  for  every 
child 

b.  Encourage  safe,  efficient,  and  comfortable  service 

c.  Provide  funds  commensurate  with  the  financial  needs  of  the 
district 

9.  Valid  Measure 

In  developing  a measure  of  need  or  an  index  of  cost,  average  prac- 
tice is  not  a safe  criterion.  The  cost  of  providing  transportation 
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service  is  conditioned  by  all  the  forces  operating  in  a particular 
situation,  all  or  none  of  which  may  be  found  in  another  situation. 
Average  practice  would  provide  a valid  measure  only  in  the  case 
of  districts  having  similar  forces  operating. 

C.  Some  Basic  Considerations 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  principles  and  in  the  light  of  the 
statutory  provisions  now  in  effect,  let  us  proceed  to  appraise  our 
present  practice  to  determine  whether  it  can  be  defended  and,  if  not, 
how  it  can  be  improved  to  serve  the  districts  in  a more  equitable 
manner. 

We  assume  that  transportation  is  an  essential  service  in  many  dis- 
tricts in  Pennsylvania  if  an  adequate  educational  program  is  to  be 
realized.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  total  cost  of  this  service  has 
increased  from  $164,382  to  $2,602,631  over  the  past  two  decades,  and 
that  the  per  cent  borne  by  the  State  has  increased  from  forty-eight 
and  five  tenths  per  cent  to  fifty-seven  and  nine  tenths  per  cent  during 
that  time.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  State  has  a very  vital  interest 
in  the  establishment  of  policies  which  are  consistent  with  economy 
and  efficiency,  and  which  distributes  the  cost  in  an  equitable  manner. 

In  the  determination  of  such  policies  and  procedures,  some  of  the 
basic  considerations  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  what  extent  should  the  State  regulate  the  amount  of  transpor- 
tation for  which  it  will  share  the  cost? 

In  this  connection,  some  criteria  must  be  established  which  can 
be  used  as  a reliable  measure  of  the  need  for  transportation.  At 
present,  the  need  for  transportation  is  measured  by  two  different 
sets  of  criteria  as  follows : 

a.  Distance  (one  and  one-half  miles)  ; grade  in  school  (elemen- 
tary and  junior  high)  in  case  of  transportation  to  and  from 
consolidated  school  or  from  communities  where  elementary 
schools  have  been  closed. 

b.  Distance  (two  miles)  ; age  (under  sixteen)  ; and  class  of  dis- 
trict (fourth  class)  in  the  case  of  all  other  transportation. 

Our  present  practice  tends  to  favor  those  children  going  to  con- 
solidated schools  or  from  communities  whose  schools  have  been 
closed,  and  imposes  a penalty  upon  those  equally  deserving  but 
less  fortunate  children  who  are  assigned  to  non-consolidated 
schools.  Obviously,  this  differential  was  purposely  set  up  to  en- 
courage the  closing  of  schools  and  indirectly  to  foster  the  estab- 
lishment of  consolidated  schools.  While  the  theory  back  of  this 
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practice  is  sound,  and  the  attempt  made  by  the  State  to  reward 
the  effort  made  by  those  districts  which  closed  and  consolidated 
their  schools  can  be  defended,  yet  any  system  of  rewarding  ef- 
fort which  makes  children  pay  the  penalty  for  lack  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  adults  who  direct  their  destinies,  can  not  be 
justified  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  1937  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recognized  this  inequality  and  provided,  after  1939, 
for  the  free  transportation  of  all  children  regardless  of  age  or 
grade,  residing  two  miles  or  more  from  a school  in  districts  of  the 
third  and  fourth  classes.  However,  one  and  one-half  miles  is  re- 
tained as  the  measure  of  need  in  the  case  of  transportation  to  and 
from  consolidated  schools,  or  from  closed  schools;  hence,  there  is 
still  a penalty  of  one-half  mile  imposed  upon  those  unfortunate 
children  who  happen  to  attend  non-consolidated  schools. 

It  would  seem  that,  if  distance  is  to  be  the  major  measure  of 
need  for  transportation,  the  maximum  walking  distance  should  be 
definitely  established,  and  should  be  uniform  in  all  cases.  If  an 
additional  incentive  is  needed  as  a reward  for  effort  in  providing- 
better  schools,  it  should  be  of  such  a nature  as  not  to  impose  a 
penalty  upon  the  children  in  the  less  enterprising  districts. 

There  seems  to  be  no  common  agreement  as  to  the  distance  be- 
yond which  transportation  should  be  furnished.  There  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  evidence  indicating  a positive  correlation  be- 
tween free  transportation  and  better  school  attendance.  Numerous 
studies  have  been  made  which  show  a decided  drop  in  the  attend- 
ance when  children  are  required  to  walk  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  miles. 

Once  the  maximum  walking  distance  has  been  definitely  estab- 
lished, some  technique  must  be  found  to  insure  that  the  State  will 
not  be  required  to  pay  its  share  of  the  cost  for  transportation  fur- 
nished within  that  legal  walking  distance.  If  the  local  district  de- 
sires to  transport  children  within  that  area  excluded  by  law,  the 
cost  of  such  transportation  should  be  borne  wholly  by  the  local 
district.  Under  our  present  system  of  reporting  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  just  how  much  of  the  transportation  cost  can  be  legally 
reimbursed.  Because  of  this  weakness  in  our  reporting  system, 
much  of  the  cost  occasioned  by  transporting  pupils  within  the 
legal  walking  distance  is  being  borne  by  the  State.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  law  and  inconsistent  with  either  effi- 
ciency or  economy. 

In  determining  the  need  for  transportation,  the  element  of  dan- 
ger occasioned  by  walking  along  highways  bearing  heavy  traffic 
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or  presenting  other  safety  hazards,  is  one  which  should  receive 
consideration.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  safety  of  children 
walking  along  dangerous  highways  constitutes  as  valid  a reason 
for  transportation  as  does  distance  from  school.  As  yet  there  has 
been  no  legal  recognition  of  this  need  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
connection,  the  Division  of  Consolidation  and  Transportation  is 
receiving  more  communications  asking  for  transportation  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  involved  in  walking  than  on  account  of  the 
distance  factor.  No  doubt  this  aspect  of  the  problem  will  become 
increasingly  acute  as  traffic  hazards  increase,  and  must  sooner  or 
later  be  recognized  as  a valid  reason  in  determining  the  need  for 
transportation. 

2.  How  far  should  the  State  go  in  regulating  the  quality  of  trans- 
portation? 

Pennsylvania  has  taken  the  position  that  it  is  responsible  not 
only  for  providing  transportation  under  certain  conditions,  but 
also  for  assuming  that  such  service  will  be  carried  on  with  stand- 
ard equipment  and  under  proper  supervision.  To  this  end,  stand- 
ards have  been  set  up  from  time  to  time  and,  in  recent  years,  the 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Patrol  has  inspected  all  transportation  equip- 
ment for  safety  of  operation  before  the  opening  of  school  each 
year,  also  buses  are  inspected  twice  each  year  by  the  Department 
of  Revenue.  In  addition  to  these  precautions,  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  approves  all  contracts  for  transportation, 
which  is  reimbursable. 

In  spite  of  these  attempts  to  provide  adequate  equipment,  there 
is  much  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  State,  in  many  instances,  is 
paying  its  share  of  the  cost  for  a very  inadequate  and  inferior  type 
of  service.  Current  practice  in  many  districts  awards  the  contract 
to  the  lowest  bidder  with  the  result  that  the  service  is  neither 
efficient  nor  safe,  and  in  some  cases  wholly  inadequate.  The  State, 
through  its  policy  of  reimbursement,  becomes  a party  to  this  in- 
defensible practice.  It  would  seem  that,  the  State  should  insist 
upon  certain  minimum  standards  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
the  transportation  for  which  it  will  share  the  cost,  and  refuse  to 
reimburse  districts  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  regulations. 

The  1937  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  recognized  this  need 
and  made  an  effort  to  insure  a higher  quality  of  transportation 
service  by  raising  the  standards  for  all  transportation  vehicles  put 
into  use  after  1937,  and  making  these  requirements  applicable  to 
all  equipment  after  1940.  There  is  a noticeable  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  service  in  many  districts  due  to  these  new  regu- 
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lations  and,  as  the  vehicles  now  in  use  are  replaced  by  new  equip- 
ment, we  may  expect  a much  higher  type  of  transportation  serv- 
ice. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  State  may  safeguard  this  higher 
type  of  service  is  to  refuse  to  reimburse  districts  who  fail  to  meet 
the  new  requirements.  Before  any  claim  for  reimbursement  is  ap- 
proved, the  equipment  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Motor 
Police  as  meeting  the  required  standards.  The  only  penalty  at- 
tached for  failure  to  furnish  standard  equipment  is  the  loss  of 
appropriation.  In  this  connection,  since  the  cost  of  transportation 
varies  directly  with  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  a sharp  increase  in  the  cost  as  new  require- 
ments become  effective,  and  the  State  must  be  prepared  to  share 
its  proportionate  share  of  this  increased  cost. 

3.  To  what  extent  should  the  State  attempt  to  regulate  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  educational  opportunities  as  factors  influencing 
transportation? 

Presumably,  the  major  function  of  transportation  is  to  make 
available  to  all  children  an  adequate  educational  opportunity.  In 
the  past,  consolidated  schools  have  been  placed  in  a preferred 
class  so  far  as  reimbursement  for  transportation  is  concerned.  The 
question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  many  children  being 
transported  to  non-consolidated  schools  do  not  enjoy  educational 
opportunities  comparable  with  or  perhaps  superior  to  those  of- 
fered in  consolidated  schools.  In  other  words,  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  only  consolidated  schools  can  or  do  offer  an  educa- 
tional program  commensurate  with  the  needs,  interests,  and  abil- 
ities of  the  children?  If  not,  then  it  would  appear  that  transporta- 
tion should  be  provided  to  any  school  which  meets  the  minimum 
requirements  of  an  adequate  non-consolidated  school.  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  offerings  should  be  the  determining  factor 
rather  than  the  class  of  school. 

This  principle  will  be  especially  significant  as  the  new  transpor- 
tation requirements  become  effective  in  1939.  For  example,  if  no 
restrictions  are  piaced  upon  the  kind  or  quality  of  educational  of- 
ferings, the  State,  after  1939,  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  cost  of  transporting  secondary  school  pupils 
to  some  of  the  small  one-,  two-,  or  three-teacher  secondary  schools 
with  limited  curricula  when,  in  many  cases,  a more  adequate  pro- 
gram is  available. 

While  the  transportation  of  these  secondary  school  pupils  living 
two  miles  or  more  from  school  is  most  commendable,  it  would 
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seem  that  the  plan  of  reimbursing  local  districts  should  be  such 
as  to  discourage  the  maintenance  of  extremely  small  and  ineffi- 
cient secondary  schools,  especially  when  more  adequate  offerings 
are  available  within  a reasonable  transportation  distance. 

4.  In  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  State  will  participate  in 
the  cost  of  transportation,  what  shall  be  used  as  a reliable  meas- 
ure of  such  costs? 

While  many  studies  have  been  made  and  much  data  accumu- 
lated relative  to  unit  costs  for  transportation,  no  satisfactory  index 
has  been  established  which  would  constitute  a reliable  criterion 
when  applied  to  specific  situations.  While  average  practice  for  the 
State  as  a whole  may  be  valuable  in  estimating  the  State’s  con- 
tribution for  transportation,  such  a criterion  is  wholly  unreliable 
in  determining  what  any  district  should  pay. 

There  are  numerous  factors  which  determine  both  the  exten- 
siveness and  the  cost  of  pupil  transportation  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts, all  of  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing 
reliable  unit  costs.  Many  of  these  factors,  such  as  topography, 
number  and  condition  of  the  roads,  density  of  population,  location 
of  schools,  climatic  conditions,  and  other  physical  circumstances 
are  wholly  outside  the  control  of  those  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  transportation  service. 

There  are,  however,  a number  of  factors  having  a direct  bear- 
ing on  unit  costs  which  can  and  should  be  controlled  by  the  State 
since  it  is  paying  an  increasingly  larger  share  of  the  cost.  Some  of 
these  factors  are : 

a.  The  ownership  of  transportation  equipment. 

On  the  basis  of  studies  made  in  this  and  other  states,  it  ap- 
pears that  district-owned  equipment  provides  more  economical, 
more  efficient  and,  in  general,  more  satisfactory  service  than  is 
provided  by  private  contractors.  Since  the  State  is  interested  in 
providing  the  best  transportation  at  a minimum  cost,  its  plan  for 
sharing  that  cost  should  be  such  as  to  encourage  district-owned 
equipment.  Our  present  system  discourages  rather  than  encour- 
ages district  ownership.  Reimbursement  for  district-owned  equip- 
ment is  now  made  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  driver’s  salary, 
gasoline  and  oil,  and  an  allowance  for  depreciation  and  repairs 
equal  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  equipment;  provided 
that  not  more  than  $100  per  vehicle  per  year  will  be  allowed  for 
depreciation  and  repairs.  This  maximum  will  be  raised  to  $200 
after  1939.  Even  so,  it  appears  that  a greater  incentive  should  be 
offered  to  induce  districts  to  own  their  own  equipment. 
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As  long  as  our  present  system  prevails,  it  would  appear  that 
reimbursement  to  school  districts  for  transportation  furnished  on 
contract  with  private  individuals  or  corporations  should  be  allo- 
cated on  the  same  items  of  expenditures  as  is  the  reimbursement 
to  school  districts  owning  and  operating  their  own  equipment. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  contracts  of  private  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions to  a basis  which  is  comparable  to  that  upon  which  reim- 
bursement is  paid  for  district-owned  equipment,  the  following 
items  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  contract  price  : 

I.  The  cost  of  insurance  (all  kinds) 

II.  The  cost  of  license  tags 

III.  The  P.  U.  C.  regulation  fee  of  $10.00 

IV.  The  cost  of  repairs  and  depreciation 

V.  Interest  on  the  unused  value  of  the  equipment 

VI.  Five  per  cent  of  the  contract  for  profit 


It  is  suggested  that  the  following  forms  prepared  by  Mervin  J. 
Wertman,  Superintendent  of  Lehigh  County  Schools,  for  breaking 
up  the  contract  price  for  furnishing  other  essential  information  be 
added  to  the  contract  for  transportation : 


Form  A 


Annual  salary  of  driver 

$ 

Cost  of  license  tags 

$ 

gallons  of  gasoline  @ c per  gal. 

$ 

Liability  insurance 

$ 

gallons  of  motor  oil  @ _ c per  gal. 

$ 

Property  damage  insurance 

$ 

— pounds  of  grease  (fi  c per  lb. 

$ 

Fire  and  theft  insurance 

$ 

Cost  of  repairs 

$ 

Interest  on  unused  value  of  vehicle 

$ 

Cost  of  tires  and  tubes 

$ 

Annual  depreciation 

$ 

Cost  of  repairs  to  tires  and  tubes 

$ 

Original  cost  of  chassis 

$ 

Garage  rent 

$ 

Original  cost  of  body 

$ 
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Form  B 


Distance  traveled  bv  trans- 
portation vehicle  from  the  Distance  which 


point  where  the  first  child  Number  vehicle  must  Total 

boards  the  vehicle  to  the  of  Pupils  travel  number 

school  building  at  which  the  trans-  without  a load  of  hours 
route  terminates.  ported  each  day  vehicle 

on  each  is  used 

trip  ' each 

Total  daily  Miles  of  hard  Miles  of  dav# 

mileage  surfaced  road  dirt  road  A.  M.  P.  M. 


FIRST  TRIP 

1 

1 

I 

1 1 

1 I 1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SECOND  TRIP 

| 

I 

1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

THIRD  TRIP 

] 

! i ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

FOURTH  TRIP 

1 

1 

1 

1 ! 

1 1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

FIFTH  TRIP 

1 

f 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

* The  amount  of  time  required  for  the  actual  transportation  of  pupils,  plus  the  time  required 
for  driving  to  the  starting  point  in  the  morning,  and  back  in  the  evening,  without  a load. 


b.  The  size  of  buses  : 

On  the  basis  of  such  data  as  are  available,  it  appears  that  there 
is  a direct  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  bus  and  the  per 
pupil  cost  of  transportation;  the  larger  the  bus  the  lower  the 
unit  cost.  The  trend  seems  to  be  toward  using  larger  buses  and 
routing  them  over  improved  roads  using  auxiliary  buses  to  reach 
those  pupils  living  off  the  improved  highways. 

If  the  State  is  to  secure  the  most  economical  transportation, 
some  control  should  be  exercised  over  the  size  of  the  buses  to 
insure  maximum  efficiency.  This  will  be  even  more  important 
after  1939  when  transportation  of  all  pupils  residing  two  miles 
or  more  from  school  will  be  required. 


c.  Adequate  records: 

If  transportation  costs  are  to  be  reduced  to  a minimum,  ade- 
quate records  must  be  kept  to  permit  a detailed  analysis  of  the 
various  items  of  expenditure. 

In  our  present  accounting  system,  transportation  is  given  as 
a single  item  under  “Auxiliary  Agencies”.  This  item  is  broken 
down  on  the  application  for  appropriation  to  show  the  capital 
outlay  in  case  of  district-owned  equipment,  driver’s  salary,  cost 
of  gasoline  and  oil.  It  should  be  further  broke'-1  down  to  show 
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1.  Fixed  charges,  which  include  such  items  as  insurance  costs, 
liability,  property  damage,  and  fire  and  theft;  License  fees 
for  both  the  vehicle  and  operator;  interest  on  the  unused 
capital  investment;  garage  rent  or  maintenance  of  district- 
owned  garages;  and  fees  required  for  registration  with 
the  P.  U.  C. 

2.  Direct  costs,  such  as  drivers  salary;  gasoline,  oil,  grease, 
anti-freeze  solution,  depreciation  of  equipment,  cost  of  re- 
pairs, and  labor. 

d.  The  type  of  routes : 

Bus  routing  is  at  present  largely  a matter  of  local  concern  and 
case  studies  over  wide  areas  reveal  a large  amount  of  duplication. 
Frequently  bus  routes  in  the  same  district  overlap  and  in  many 
cases  partially  loaded  buses  of  one  district  pass  through  other 
districts,  while  the  latter  operate  buses  over  the  same  route. 
Much  of  this  duplication  could  be  avoided  if  the  districts  were 
to  plan  jointly  to  use  the  same  equipment.  It  is  believed  that  the 
newly  created  County  Board  of  School  Directors  will,  through 
proper  coordination  of  service,  reduce  the  number  of  bus  routes 
considerably. 

D.  Recommendations  for  Future  Policy 

In  summarizing  the  findings  of  this  chapter  it  is  seen  that : 

(1)  Mandatory  transportation  of  all  pupils  two  or  more  miles 
from  a school  is  required  to  provide  satisfactory  and  adequate  edu- 
cational facilities  to  all  the  youth  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  for : 

a.  elementary  pupils  from  closed  schools  one  and  one-half  miles 
or  more  from  a school. 

b.  secondary  pupils  without  opportunities  for  modern  secondary 
school  education. 

c.  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  children. 

It  further  appears  that  mandatory  transportation  should  be  re- 
quired on  highways  where  traffic  hazards  make  walking  to  school 
dangerous,  especially  for  elementary  pupils  of  the  lower  grades. 

(2)  Regulation  by  the  State  of  equipment  and  personnel  in  trans- 
portation is  necessary  to  provide  safe  and  satisfactory  transportation 
of  the  pupils  of  the  district. 
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(3)  Transportation  should  be  made  available  to  any  school,  in 
addition  to  consolidated  schools  which  provide  an  educational  pro- 
gram commensurate  with  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the 
children. 

(4)  District-owned  equipment,  from  data  at  hand,  presents  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  economical  transportation.  Measures  should 
be  taken  to  make  it  possible  for  more  districts  to  finance  a program 
of  district-owned  buses. 

The  State’s  burden  of  transportation  costs  must  increase  in  order 
to  provide  for  our  rural  youth  in  Pennsylvania  who,  up  to  this  time, 
have  in  many  instances,  been  denied  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  sec- 
ondary educational  program. 

In  order  to  reduce  costs  to  a minimum — without  sacrifice  of  serv- 
ice or  safety — every  measure  should  be  promoted  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  bus  routes  and  lower  the  pupil  cost  per  mile.  This  can 
be  done  only  through  careful  study  and  planning,  together  with  the 
close  cooperation  of  all  persons  responsible  for  the  school  program 
in  the  State. 


PART  V 

MEASUREMENT  OF  ABILITY  TO 
SUPPORT  EDUCATION 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  ABILITY  TO  SUPPORT  EDUCATION 


A.  Evidence  of  Pennsylvania’s  Ability 

Proof  of  Pennsylvania’s  ability  to  support  a program  of  public 
education  affording  instruction  to  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth 
is  found  not  only  in  her  wealth  rank  among  the  states  of  the  Union, 
but  even  more  conclusively  in  the  fact  that,  during  the  darkest  days 
of  the  financial  depression,  not  one  of  her  schools  was  forced  to  close 
for  lack  of  funds.  This  does  not  prove,  however,  that  Pennsylvania 
has  properly  measured  her  financial  resources  and  her  financial  limi- 
tations; nor  does  it  mean  that  she  has  established  an  efficient  and 
equitable  method  of  measuring  the  obligations  resting  respectively 
upon  the  community  and  upon  the  Commonwealth. 

Many  of  the  schools  would  have  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  re- 
main open  during  the  past  few  years  had  it  not  been  for  the  special 
grants  made  available  through  liberal  Legislative  Appropriations.  For 
the  purpose  of  assisting  financially  distressed  and  handicapped  school 
districts,  the  Legislature  made  special  appropriations  totalling 
$4, 000, OCX)  for  the  biennium  1935-1937,  and  $2,000,000  for  the  bien- 
nium 1937-1939. 

The  need  of  this  special  aid  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  for  the  school 
year  1935-1936,  aid  from  this  fund  was  granted  to  306  different  school 
districts,  located  in  fifty-six  different  counties.  For  the  following 
school  year,  1936-1937,  grants  were  made  to  332  different  districts; 
and  for  the  school  year  1937-1938  grants  have  been  made  to  362 
districts. 

These  facts  indicate  that  Pennsylvania’s  present  method  of  sup 
porting  the  educational  task  does  not  measure  properly  the  ability 
and  the  obligation  of  the  local  communities,  and  does  not  set  up 
functional  criteria  by  which  the  Commonwealth,  in  a routine  manner, 
equalizes  the  burdens  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  effort. 


B.  Possible  Methods  of  Supporting  Education 

There  are  three  methods,  at  least,  of  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  educational  task.  First,  the  Commonwealth  might  leave  to  local 
communities  the  entire  support  of  schools.  Second,  the  Common- 
wealth itself  might,  as  a unit,  support  the  schools  directly  through 
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a large  State  fund.  Third,  the  Commonwealth  might  require  all  local 
school  districts  to  bear  a part  of  the  school  support,  in  proportion 
to  their  financial  capacities,  and  thereafter  give  financial  aid  through 
direct  allocations  from  the  State  Treasury. 

Obviously,  the  first  of  these  methods  renders  impossible  the  equali- 
zation of  educational  opportunity  and  its  support.  The  second  method 
is  the  one  virtually  employed  in  Delaware.  While  this  method  makes 
possible  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity,  no  adequate 
program  of  education,  in  fact  no  program  even  as  desirable  as  now 
prevails,  could  be  supported  without  a very  large  State  fund. 

The  third  method,  is,  therefore,  the  one  to  which  attention  must 
be  given.  This  method  involves  a decision  as  to  the  level  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  which  shall  be  assured  to  each  boy  and  girl.  It 
involves  a determination  as  to  the  extent  to  which  each  school  dis- 
trict shall  be  required  to  tax  itself  for  schools  if  it  is  to  receive  an 
equalizing  grant.  The  method  also  involves,  over  and  above  a uniform 
local  contribution,  the  direct  support,  by  the  Commonwealth,  of  the 
rest  of  a tentatively  accepted  educational  program  for  which  local 
funds  are  inadequate. 

The  extent  of  the  educational  opportunity  which  should  be  assured 
each  Pennsylvania  youth  is  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  bulletin. 
Here,  however,  it  becomes  essential  to  consider  the  relative  ability  or 
capacity  of  the  local  school  districts  to  support  schools.  This  is  nec- 
essary if  the  local  communities  are  to  be  required  to  support  their 
schools  in  part,  and  in  proportion  to  their  capacities.  Nearly  forty 
years  ago,  the  great  educational  philosopher,  Dr.  John  Dewey,  stated 
in  a few  forceful  words  a sound  summary  of  what  constitutes  a satis- 
factory program  of  education  for  this  or  any  other  state: 

“What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his  own  child  that 
must  the  community  want  for  all  of  its  children.”1 

Ten  years  ago,  Dr.  Paul  Mort  stated  in  a single  sentence,  Pennsyl- 
vania’s responsibility  for  the  support  of  education : 

“The  State  should  accept  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  a 
satisfactory  program  of  education  is  offered  to  all  the  children 
within  its  bounds  and  then  should,  in  a business-like  manner,  set 
about  the  task  of  distributing  the  burden  of  such  a program  in 
a way  that  it  will  fall  upon  the  people  in  all  localities  according 
to  their  ability  to  pay.”2 

C.  Pennsylvania’s  Efforts  and  Ability 

Pennsylvania  is  not  one  of  the  states  handicapped  by  any  consti- 
tutional limitation  upon  a state  plan  for  aiding  districts  in  the  sup- 
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port  of  common  schools.  Eighteen  of  the  states  are,  by  constitutional 
limitations,  obliged  to  distribute  all  state  school  funds  on  a basis  of 
pupil  census.  The  states  so  restricted  are:3 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missis 
sippi,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon. 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  when  a state  is  thus  restricted  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  state’s  contribution  to  the  financial  support  of  the 
educational  program.  The  most  populous  areas  are  not  necessarily 
the  ones  standing  in  greatest  need  of  financial  assistance  from  the 
state.  Parochial  or  private  schools,  for  instance,  may  be  relieving 
the  district  of  a large  portion  of  the  burden  of  local  support.  More- 
over, the  populous  district  may  be  one  of  highly  concentrated  wealth. 
But,  notwithstanding  Pennsylvania’s  freedom  from  constitutional  re- 
strictions in  the  support  of  her  schools,  her  efforts  have  not  been 
commensurate  with  her  ability. 

In  a fairly  recent  study  reported  by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Chism  ranked  Pennsylvania  thirty-ninth  among  the  states 
in  effort,  basing  the  ranking  on  data  required  to  support  a national 
minimum  program.  In  this  study  Chism  assumed  that  the  minimum 
national  educational  program  should  cost  sixty  dollars  per  child, 
and  that  the  schools  of  a state  can  reasonably  claim  thirty-one  and 
twenty-seven  hundredths  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  this 
being  the  average  per  cent  of  total  tax  collection  expended  on  all 
schools  in  1932. 

It  seems  apparent,  therefore,  that  although  the  wide  differences  in 
educational  opportunities  in  the  several  school  districts  of  this  Com- 
monwealth may  be,  in  large  part,  due  to  the  differences  in  the  ability 
of  the  respective  districts  to  support  schools,  yet,  viewing  the  de- 
ferences in  opportunities  from  a viewpoint  of  a state-wide  obligation 
to  provide  educational  opportunities,  Pennsylvania’s  defect  is  not  one 
of  inability,  but  of  unwillingness. 

D.  Defects  in  the  Present  Measures  of  Ability 

The  present  method  of  measuring  ability  to  support  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  is  based  on  assessed  valuations  of  property.  The  rev- 
enue derived  locally  is  obtained  from  taxation  based  on  these  valua- 
tions. The  subsidies  received  from  the  Commonwealth  are  based  on 
true  valuations,  which  in  turn  are  computed  from  these  same  assessed 
valuations.  The  true  valuation  of  assessable  property  per  teacher  in 
a school  district  fixes  the  rate  of  state  reimbursement  to  the  district. 


Table  1 illustrates  the  method  used  to  determine  the  true  valuation 
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A decrease  in  assessed  valuation,  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment, or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  decreases  the  true 
valuation  per  teacher  and  thus  tends  to  increase  the  rate  of  State  re- 
imbursement. 

It  is  commonly  realized  that  this  method  is  full  of  defects.  Logan 
summarizes  these  defects  as  follows  :6  In  the  first  place,  the  grouping 
of  the  districts  for  state-aid  purposes  is  not  sound.  There  is  no  logical 
reason  for  a school  district  with  a valuation  per  teacher  of  $49,000  to 
receive  from  the  State  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  expenditures  fox- 
teachers’  salaries,  while  one  with  $51,000  receives  sixty  per  cent;  or 
a district  with  $99,000  valuation  per  teacher  receiving  sixty  per  cent, 
and  one  with  $101,000  receiving  either  fifty,  thirty-five,  or  twenty-five 
per  cent,  depending  on  the  class  of  the  district.  A fourth-class  district 
with  valuation  per  teacher  of  $101,000  receives  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
teachers’  salaries  and  so,  too,  does  the  district  with  twice  or  four 
times  the  amount.  The  same  inequality  is  found  among  the  second 
and  third-class  districts  above  $100,000  valuation  per  teacher — all  of 
which  receive  from  the  State  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers’  sal- 
aries— and  in  first-class  districts,  which  receive  twenty-five  per  cent. 
There  can  be  no  sound  defense  of  the  wide  variations  shown  in 
table  1. 

Another  great  defect  in  the  system  lies  in  the  feature  which  bases 
state-aid  for  some  districts  on  the  valuation  per  teacher,  but  for  other 
districts  on  the  population.  Population  is  not  an  indication  of  ability 
to  finance  the  schools  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  state-aid  granted 
to  districts  with  a valuation  per  teacher  of  more  than  $100,000  is  not 
based  upon  their  relative  ability  to  pay. 

Still  another  serious  defect  lies  in  the  system  of  determining  the 
true  valuation  per  teacher.  The  factors  used  in  this  calculation  are 
the  assessed  valuation  of  property,  the  percentage  of  true  value  at 
which  the  property  is  assessed,  and  the  number  of  teachers.  Obvious- 
ly, the  higher  the  assessment  percentage  and  the  number  of  teachers 
the  lower  the  true  valuation  per  teacher. 

The  assessment  percentages  reported  by  the  school  boards  are  pre- 
sumably the  percentages  used  by  the  assessors  in  making  the  valua- 
tion of  property  for  levying  of  the  county,  school,  and  township 
taxes.  These  percentages  cannot  be  accurate,  because  many  assessors 
do  not  use  a uniform  percentage  in  assessing  property.  To  most 
assessors  the  relationships  between  the  true  values  and  the  assessed 
values  for  many  properties  are  very  indefinite.  Therefore,  the  assess- 
ment percentages  reported  by  school  boards  may  or  may  not  be 
accurate,  and  the  school  district  may  or  may  not  be  obtaining  the 
rate  of  state-aid  to  which  it  is  really  entitled. 
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When  the  valuation  per  teacher  of  a school  district  is  close  to  the 
division  line  in  determining  state-aid  percentages,  a slight  boost  in 
the  assessment  percentage  or  in  the  number  of  teachers  can  put  the 
district  in  a group  receiving  a higher  percentage  of  state-aid.  A study 
was  made  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  districts  whose 
rate  of  reimbursement  has  been  changed  under  the  Edmonds  Act  for 
the  biennium  of  1935-19 37,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the 
changes.  Of  the  289  districts  studied  in  which  the  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment had  changed,  242  districts  had  moved  to  a higher  rate  of  reim- 
bursement and  forty-seven  to  a lower  rate.  Of  242  changes  wherein 
the  districts  moved  to  a higher  rate  of  reimbursement,  152  were  due 
to  increases  in  the  rate  of  assessment,  twenty-one  were  due  to  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  districts,  seven  were  due  to 
a combination  of  increases  in  the  assessment  rate  and  increases  in 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  districts,  thirty-seven  were  due  to 
decreases  in  assessed  value  not  due  to  changes  in  the  rates  of  assess- 
ment, nine  changes  were  due  to  a combination  of  an  increase  in 
assessment  percentages  and  a decrease  in  assessed  values,  one  change 
was  due  to  a combination  of  three  factors — increase  in  assessment 
percentage,  decrease  in  assessed  valuation,  and  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers,  and  fifteen  changes  to  a higher  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment were  unexplained.  Of  forty-seven  changes  in  which  districts 
moved  to  a lower  rate  of  reimbursement,  twelve  changes  were  due  to 
decreases  in  the  number  of  teachers,  sixteen  due  to  decreases  in  the 
assessment  rates,  eleven  were  due  to  increases  in  assessed  value  not 
due  to  a change  in  the  assessment  rate,  and  two  were  due  to  increases 
in  assessed  valuations  and  decreases  in  assessment  rates.  No  ex- 
planation was  given  for  the  change  in  the  status  of  six  districts. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  most  of  the  changes  are  toward  a higher 
rate  of  reimbursement,  and  that  the  major  causes  are  increases  in 
the  assessment  rate,  decreases  in  assessed  value  not  due  to  changes 
in  the  assessment  rates,  and  increases  in  the  number  of  teachers. 

A closer  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  system  operates  can  be 
obtained  by  examining  the  situation  in  some  of  the  school  districts. 
In  North  Union  Township,  in  Fayette  County,  the  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment changed  from  thirty-five  per  cent  in  1933  to  sixty  per  cent  in 
1935-1937.  Although  there  was  a decrease  of  forty  teachers,  the  in- 
crease in  the  rate  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  assessment  rate 
of  forty  and  five-tenths  per  cent  upon  which  the  1933-1935  rate  was 
based  changed  to  an  average  of  seventy-six  and  six-tenths  per  cent. 
In  Redstone  Township  school  district,  in  the  same  county,  the  rate 
changed  also  from  thirty-five  per  cent  in  1933-1935  to  sixty  per  cent 
in  1935-1937.  This  change  took  place  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  num- 
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ber  of  teachers  decreased  twelve,  but  to  offset  that  the  assessment 
- rate  increased  from  forty-six  and  six-tenths  per  cent  to  eighty  per 
cent.  In  South  Union  Township  school  district,  in  the  same  county, 
i where  the  rate  of  reimbursement  changed  from  thirty-five  per  cent 
to  sixty  per  cent,  the  change  took  place  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
, was  a decrease  of  nine  in  the  number  of  teachers,  but  the  assessment 
rate  increased  from  thirty-three  and  three-tenths  per  cent  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  In  Madison  Township  school  district,  Lackawanna 
County,  where  the  rate  of  assessment  has  been  one  hundred  per 
cent  since  1930  and  has  given  that  school  district  a sixty  per  cent 
reimbursement,  the  addition  of  one  teacher  moved  the  district  to  a 
rate  of  reimbursement  of  seventy-five  per  cent  for  the  biennium  of 
1935-1937.  In  Forty-Fort  borough,  in  Luzerne  County,  which  moved 
from  a thirty-five  per  cent  of  reimbursement  in  1933-1935  to  sixty 
per  cent  in  1935-1937  the  change  was  due  to  an  increase  in  assess- 
ment from  seventy-three  and  three-tenths  per  cent  to  one  hundred 
per  cent  and  an  increase  of  one  teacher.  In  Upper  Turkey  Township, 
in  Somerset  County,  which  moved  from  sixty  per  cent  reimburse- 
ment to  seventy-five  per  cent,  the  change  was  due  to  an  increase  in 
assessment  from  sixty-six  and  six-tenths  per  cent  to  one  hundred  per 
cent.  These  examples  serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  many 
changes  of  reimbursement  come  about  under  the  existing  system. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  Council  of  Education  has  authority 
to  correct  and  approve  assessment  percentages  after  investigation, 
but,  with  locally  elected  assessors  with  whom  they  have  scarcely 
any  contact  and  who  are  not  assessing  property  at  a uniform  percent- 
age within  a given  school  district,  the  task  of  accurately  revising  the 
assessment  percentages  reported  is  one  the  State  Council  is  not  pre- 
pared to  do.  A reasonable  degree  of  control  could  well  be  established 
over  the  number  of  teachers  allowable  in  each  school  district  as  a 
basis  for  state-aid  allowances. 

For  an  equalization  program,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  same 
assessment  percentage  be  used  in  each  school  district.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  know  the  exact  assessment  percentage  used,  wherein  the 
true  valuation  of  the  district  can  be  correctly  determined.  There  is 
great  need,  therefore,  of  establishing  better  State  supervision  in  order 
to  determine  the  assessment  percentages  used.  This  leads  back  to 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  assessment  system,  because,  until 
more  scientific  methods  are  used  in  making  valuations  and  until 
properties  are  assessed  uniformly  within  the  school  districts,  it  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  accurate  assessment  percentages  for  the 
various  school  districts. 
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E.  Property  Valuation  Per  Teacher 

Since  subsidies  from  the  Commonwealth  to  local  school  districts 
are  based  on  true  valuation  per  teacher,  it  is  well,  at  this  point  to 
note  the  range  of  valuations  among  the  several  districts.  Table  2 
shows  this  comparison : 


Table  2— DISTRIBUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
ACCORDING  TO  TRUE  VALUATION  PER  TEACHER7 


True  Valuation  Number  of  True  Valuation  Number  of 

Per  Teacher  School  Districts  Per  Teacher  School  Districts 


Less  than 

$20,000 

35 

$ 160,000 

to  $ 180,000 

100 

$ 20,000 

to 

40,000 

332 

180,000 

to 

200,000 

71 

40,000 

to 

60,000 

491 

200,000 

to 

220,000 

60 

60,000 

to 

80,000 

459 

220,000 

to 

240,000 

37 

80,000 

to 

100,000 

309 

240,000 

to 

260.000 

45 

100,000 

to 

120,000 

169 

260,000 

to 

280.000 

32 

120,000 

to 

140,000 

135 

280,000 

to 

300,000 

27 

140,000 

to 

160,000 

95 

300,000 

to 

320,000 

15 

340,000 

to 

360,000 

16 

680,000 

to 

700,000 

1 

360,000 

to 

380,000 

13 

700,000 

to 

720,000 

1 

380,000 

to 

400,000 

13 

720,000 

to 

740,000 

3 

400,000 

to 

420,000 

10 

740,000 

to 

760,000 

1 

420,000 

to 

440,000 

7 

760,000 

to 

780,000 

1 

440,000 

to 

460,000 

5 

780,000 

to 

800,000 

2 

460,000 

to 

480.000 

1 

800,000 

to 

820.000 

2 

480,000 

to 

500,000 

4 

820,000 

to 

840,000 

1 

500,000 

to 

520,000 

5 

840,000 

to 

860,000 

1 

520,000 

to 

540,000 

2 

860,000 

to 

880,000 

2 

540,000 

to 

560,000 

3 

880,000 

to 

900,000 

1 

560,000 

to 

580,000 

2 

900,000 

to 

920,000 

2 

580,000 

to 

600,000 

2 

1,160,000 

to  1,180,000 

1 

640,000 

to 

660,000 

1 

1,660,000 

to  ' 

1,680,000 

1 

660,000 

to 

680,000 

3 

2,400,000 

to ; 

2,420,000 

1 

Total  included  2,530 


An  examination  of  this  table  shows  great  variations  in  the  valua- 
tions per  teacher,  and,  consequently  great  variations  in  the  tax  base 
among  the  districts  which  must  support  teachers’  salaries,  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  for  which  school  expenditures  are  made.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  some  of  the  districts  have  many  times  more  taxable  re- 
sources than  do  other  districts. 

To  present  still  more  vividly  this  significant  picture  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  method  of  measuring  ability  and  obligation  to 
support  the  educational  program,  table  3 is  presented.  This  table 
shows  by  specific  instances  several  conspicuous  inequalities  existing 
within  certain  selected  counties. 
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Table  3— ASSESSED  VALUATION,  RATE  OF  ASSESSMENT,  RATE  OP 
APPROPRIATION  AND  MILLAGE  LEVIED  IN  CERTAIN  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  IN  SELECTED  COUNTIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

1936-1937 


Rate 


County  and 
District 

Class  of 
District 

Assessed  Valuation 
Total  Rate 

of  Appro- 
priation 

Millage 

Cambria  County 

Cresson  Twp. 

4 

$ 734,283 

75 

50 

11 

Washington  Twp. 

4 

439,290 

100 

75 

30 

Franklin  Boro 

4 

12,992,444 

60 

50 

6% 

East  Conemaugh  Boro  4 

1,721,470 

90 

75 

21 

Delaware  County 

Darby  Twp. 

4 

1,294,305 

70 

60 

30 

Tinicum  Twp. 

4 

4,075,205 

35 

50 

20 

Fayette  County 

Luzerne  Twp. 

3 

8,940,283 

80 

35 

18 

Redstone  Twp. 

3 

5,508,335 

100 

60 

30 

Perry  Twp. 

3 

1,785,535 

90 

75 

35 

Jefferson  Twp. 

4 

3,611,615 

65 

50 

16 

Washington  Twp. 

4 

1,186,950 

100 

75 

28 

Franklin  Twp. 

4 

1,698,132 

80 

60 

17 

Menallen  Twp. 

3 

951,750 

95 

75 

35 

Nicholson  Twp. 

4 

1,007,867 

80 

60 

20 

Georges  Twp. 

3 

5,098,496 

100 

60 

32 

German  Twp. 

3 

5,572.863 

100 

60 

30 

North  Union  Twp. 

3 

3,866,512 

100 

75 

35 

South  Union  Twp. 

3 

2,861,270 

100 

75 

30 

Franklin  County 

Greene  Twp. 

4 

2,255,804 

90 

60 

12% 

Guilford  Twp. 

4 

2,507,255 

85 

50 

10 

Antrim  Twp. 

4 

2,535,280 

80 

50 

9 

Washington  Twp. 

4 

1,858,727 

80 

60 

17 

Lawrence  County 

Shenango  Twp. 

4 

1,830,915 

95 

60 

20 

Taylor  Twp. 

4 

745,201 

90 

50 

18 

Mahoning  Twp. 

4 

1,026,175 

100 

75 

25 

Union  Twp. 

4 

1,409,262 

80 

60 

23 

Pulaski  Twp. 

4 

815,750 

100 

60 

14 

Big  Beaver  Twp. 

4 

855,680 

100 

50 

10 

Wampum  Boro 

4 

383,990 

90 

60 

17 

Hickory  Twp. 

4 

648,638 

95 

60 

23 

Neshannock  Twp. 

4 

1,204,264 

90 

50 

15 

McKean  County 

Annin  Twp. 

4 

212,443 

75 

60 

17 

Liberty  Twp. 

4 

277,125 

75 

75 

30 

Hamlin  Twp. 

4 

483,703 

55 

60 

23 

Mt.  Jewett  Boro 

4 

262,256 

50 

75 

30 

Hamilton  Twp. 

4 

392,444 

35 

60 

35 

Lafayette  Twp. 

4 

748,493 

50 

50 

15 
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County  and  Class  of  Assessed  Valuation  of  Appro-  Millage 


District 

District 

Total 

Rate 

priation 

Mifflin  County 

Derry  Twp. 

4 

1,041,925 

80 

75 

30 

Granville  Twp. 

4 

1,323,600 

60 

60 

Decanter  Twp. 

4 

254,495 

90 

75 

18 

Armagh  Twp. 

4 

961,743 

90 

75 

8 

Northampton  County 

Bath  Boro 

4 

684,225 

50 

50 

17 

Bast  Allen  Twp. 

4 

1,430,924 

60 

50 

7 

Bangor  Boro 

3 

2,643,060 

33% 

35 

23 

Pen  Argyl  Boro 

4 

1,763,775 

35 

50 

23 

Roseto  Boro 

4 

351,420 

60 

60 

25 

Plainfield  Twp. 

4 

1,276,185 

60 

50 

13 

Wind  Gap  Boro 

4 

491,195 

50 

25 

Freemansburg  Boro 

4 

592.275 

65 

60 

27 

Bethlehem  Twp. 

4 

1,868,820 

60 

50 

14 

West  Easton  Boro 

4 

862,035 

65 

50 

20 

Easton  City 

2 

43,985,445 

60 

35 

14 

Northumberland  County 

Mt.  Carmel  Boro 

3 

3,608,826 

85 

60 

30 

Mt.  Carmel  Twp. 

3 

13,016,403 

100 

35 

16% 

Marion  Heights  Boro  4 

330,800 

75 

75 

27 

Tioga  County 

Bloss  Twp. 

4 

50,526 

75 

75 

35 

Blossburg  Boro 

4 

422,517 

60 

75 

25 

Hamilton  Twp. 

4 

130,122 

75 

75 

35 

Ward  Twp. 

4 

86,369 

100 

75 

8 

Wayne  County 

Mt.  Pleasant  Twp. 

4 

528,305 

80 

75 

21 

Lebanon  Twp. 

4 

303,730 

80 

50 

6 

Clinton  Twp. 

4 

644,279 

80 

75 

20 

Dyberry  Twp. 

4 

312,050 

80 

60 

10 

Venango  County 

Cherrytree  Twp. 

4 

539,820 

100 

60 

25 

Oil  Creek  Twp. 

4 

400,433 

85 

50 

12 

Cornplanter  Twp. 

4 

1,300,800 

78 

60 

27 

Allegheny  Twp. 

4 

258,280 

50 

50 

7 

Pleasantville  Boro 

4 

260,790 

75 

75 

20 

When  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  one  third  class  district 
has  approximately  twenty-four  times  the  wealth  per  teacher  that  the 
poorest  third  class  district  has,  and  that  the  most  fortunate  fourth 
class  district  has  more  than  1,200  times  the  wealth  of  the  poorest 
fourth  class  district,  it  would  seem  that  no  further  evidence  is  needed 
to  show  that  equality  of  educational  opportunities  can  never  be 
looked  for  in  Pennsylvania  so  long  as  true  valuation  per  teacher  is 
the  basis  of  school  support.  Table  4 summarizes  the  range  and  spread 
of  true  valuation  per  teacher  as  shown  by  the  data  used  in  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  appropriations  for  the  1937-1939  biennium. 
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Table  49— DISTRICTS  OF  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  CLASSES  THAT 
HAD  THE  HIGHEST,  LOWEST,  MEDIAN,  FIRST  QUARTILE  AND 
THIRD  QUARTILE  TRUE  VALUATION  PER  TEACHER  BASED  ON 
THE  COMPUTATION  MADE  IN  DETERMINING  THE  RATE  OF 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  1937-1939  BIENNIUM 


Measure 

True  Value 
Per  Teacher 

School  District 

County 

Districts  of  Third  Class 

High 

$716,000 

Radnor  Twp. 

Delaware 

Low 

30,000 

Old  Forge  Boro 

Lackawanna 

Median 

126,000 

Donora  Boro 

Washington 

Q1 

73.000 

Salem  Twp. 

Westmoreland 

Q3 

206,000 

Tarentum  Boro 

Allegheny 

Districts  of  Fourth  Class 

High 

$2,422,000 

Rahn  Twp. 

Schuylkill 

Low 

2.000 

Barclay  Twp. 

Bradford 

Median 

68.000 

Gilmore  Twp. 

Greene 

01 

43.000 

Bell  Twp. 

Tefferson 

Q3 

113.000 

Irwin  Boro 

Westmoreland 

This,  of  course,  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  number  of  third  class  districts  have  less  than  $73,000 
true  valuation  per  teacher;  one-half  of  them  less  than  $126,000  true 
valuation  per  teacher,  and  three-fourths  less  than  $206,000  per  teach- 
er. Likewise,  one-fourth  of  fourth  class  districts  have  less  than  $43,- 
000  true  valuation  per  teacher ; one-half  less  than  $68,000,  and  three- 
fourths  less  than  $113,000. 


F.  Remedies  Proposed 

1.  The  Mort  Plan 

As  a result  of  the  study  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  of 

1927,  Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort  recommended  a plan,  the  essential  pro- 
visions of  which  were  as  follows  :10 

a.  Determine  the  number  of  weighted  pupils  for  each  school  unit 
in  the  State  and  for  the  entire  State. 

b.  Determine  a satisfactory  minimum  education  program  in 
terms  of  expenditure  per  weighted  pupil. 

c.  Determine  how  much  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  program  is 
equalized  by  present  State  funds. 

d.  Compute  for  the  entire  State  and  for  each  district  the  cost, 
in  terms  of  expenditure  per  weighted  pupil,  of  providing  the 
proportion  of  the  proposed  program  not  equalized  by  State 
funds.  This  balance  should  then  be  met  by  State  and  local 
funds. 
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e.  Determine  a uniform  state-wide  tax  rate  which  every  com- 
munity should  be  required  to  levy  in  order  to  share  in  the 
equalization  fund. 

f.  Determine  the  amount  which  the  State  must  provide  as  a 
State  equalization  fund. 

Basic  assumptions  underlying  the  Mort  plan  were:  (1)  that 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  1927  Legislative  Commission 
showed  that  the  State  can  well  afford,  as  a start,  a $1,500  level  as 
a minimum  expense  for  each  teaching  unit;  (2)  that  the  number 
of  pupils  per  teaching  unit  should  be  equalled  in  terms  of  density 
of  population,  or  size  of  school  attendance  areas,  also  in  terms  of 
elementary  program  and  secondary  school  program;  and  (3)  that 
certain  corrections  must  be  made  in  terms  of  transportation  and 
cost  of  living. 

In  making  a suggestive  application  of  his  plan  at  that  time 
Mort  estimated  that,  there  were  approximately  63,000  teaching 
units,  and  that  the  annual  cost  of  support  would,  therefore,  be 
approximately  $94,000,000.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  methods  by  which  this  annual  amount  could  be  pro- 
vided : (1)  By  the  “Large  Fund  Plan”,  whereby  the  State  would 
annually  distribute  to  each  locality  $1,500  for  each  teaching  unit, 
which  at  that  time  would  have  been  $68,000,000  per  annum  in 
excess  of  what  the  State  was  then  providing.  (2)  By  the  “Small 
Fund  Plan”  under  the  terms  of  which  a local  contribution  would 
be  made  to  the  minimum  program  at  a rate  levied  on  equalized 
taxables  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  minimum  program 
in  the  wealthiest  communities  only.  The  State,  under  this  plan, 
would  supplement  this  local  rate  to  whatever  extent  would  be 
necessary  to  make  $1,500  per  unit  available  in  each  community. 

2.  Plan  Submitted  by  the  Commission  Authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  1929 

Under  authorization  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1929,  and 
with  the  benefits  of  a special  appropriation  making  possible  an 
additional  study  of  Pennsylvania’s  plan  of  financing  education, 
another  commission  continued  the  studies  of  1927  and  earlier 
surveys  and  submitted  a report,  the  gist  of  which  was  as  follows  P1 

“The  Commonwealth  shall  provide  for  supplementing  a tax 
equivalent  to  five  mills  on  the  true  valuation  of  assessable  prop- 
erty by  an  amount  that  will  make  available  in  each  school  dis- 
trict $1,000  for  each  elementary  school  teacher,  and  $1,200  for 
each  secondary  school  teacher.  To  provide  in  part  for  the  neces- 
sary funds,  present  subsidies  to  certain  districts  would  be  reduced 
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to  $300  per  teacher.  In  other  words,  no  district  in  the  State  will 
receive  less  than  $300  per  teacher  and  no  district  will  receive  more 
than  $300  per  teacher,  unless  more  than  $300  per  teacher  is  re- 
quired to  supplement  the  yield  of  a tax  equivalent  to  five  mills 
on  the  true  valuation  of  assessable  property  so  that  there  will 
be  available  $1,000  for  each  elementary  teacher,  and  $1,200  for 
each  secondary  school  teacher. 

“This  recommendation  would  not  disturb  present  aid  for  ap- 
proved special  education,  vocational  education,  extension  educa- 
tion, and  transportation  of  pupils.  In  other  words,  these  types  of 
aid  would  continue  to  operate  over  and  beyond  the  provisions 
outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

“In  the  operation  of  this  provision  the  actual  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  the  year  1928-1929  would  be  used  as  a basis  for  dis- 
tributing state-aid.  In  the  future,  if  the  actual  number  of  teachers 
employed  is  less  than  the  number  employed  in  1928-1929,  the 
smaller  number  would  be  used.  After  1928-1929,  if  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  is  greater  than  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  1928-1929,  the  greater  number  would  be  used  only  when 
such  number,  determined  in  accordance  with  the  teacher-pupil 
ratio  to  be  established  by  the  State  Council  of  Education,  exceeds 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1928-1929.  This,  together 
with  the  increased  efficiency  in  the  methods  of  determining  true 
valuations  of  assessable  property  now  being  developed  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education,  and  the  proposal  for  using  the  same 
true  valuations  over  a period  of  years,  will  eliminate  the  effect 
of  varying  local  policy.  To  prevent  frequent  changes  in  the  rate 
of  State  reimbursement  the  true  valuation  of  assessable  property 
for  each  school  district,  as  determined  for  the  year  1928-1929, 
shall  remain  fixed  until  revised  by  the  State  Council  of  Education. 

“An  additional  recommendation,  which  is  independent  of  the 
preceding  proposal,  provides  for  the  discontinuance,  at  the  end 
of  a three-year  period,  of  the  $200  paid  annually  for  each  closed 
school.  In  other  words,  according  to  this  recommendation,  a dis- 
trict would  receive  $200  a year  for  each  closed  school  until  June 
1,  1933;  thereafter  no  aid  for  closed  schools  would  be  paid.  This 
provision  would,  when  fully  effective,  decrease  the  State  Appro- 
priation by  $1,275,000  per  biennium. 

“Under  the  conditions  indicated  above,  the  adoption  of  the  rec- 
ommendation to  supplement  the  yield  of  a tax  equivalent  to  five 
mills  on  true  valuation  so  that  there  will  be  available  $1,000  for 
each  elementary  teacher,  and  $1,200  for  each  secondary  school 
teacher,  and  guarantee  a minimum  of  $300  per  teacher,  will  re- 
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quire  an  appropriation  of  approximately  $26,500,000  for  the  year 
1930-1931,  as  compared  with  an  estimate  of  approximately  $28,- 
500,000  if  the  present  Act  remains  unmodified.  The  increase  for 
each  biennium  will  likewise  decrease  from  the  present  $5,000,000 
to  approximately  $1,000,000  in  the  first  few  years,  increasing 
gradually  to  a maximum  of  $1,500,000  a biennium  when  practically 
all  districts  have  expended  to  the  point  that  additional  teachers 
are  justified  by  increased  average  daily  attendance.  At  this  point 
the  increase  in  state-aid  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease in  attendance. 

“Reimbursements  for  the  second  year  of  a biennium  shall  be 
based  on  the  amount  allotted  for  the  first  year  of  the  biennium. 
Additional  reimbursement  resulting  from  increased  average  daily 
attendance  of  pupils  for  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  would 
be  payable  at  the  time  of  the  first  semi-annual  payment  of  State 
appropriation  in  the  following  biennium. 

The  method  of  distributing  subsidies  herein  recommended  in- 
volves a fundamental  simplification  of  the  present  system.  Be- 
cause of  this  simplification,  future  changes  demanded  by  chang- 
ing conditions  in  the  State  will  require  only  minor  modifications 
in  the  plan.  For  example,  if  it  should  be  desired  to  increase  the 
guaranteed  minimum  per  teacher,  this  could  be  done  with  a com- 
paratively small  increase  in  state-aid  if  the  required  local  tax 
is  increased.  If  it  is  desired  to  utilize  a given  additional  amount 
of  state-aid  for  bringing  increased  assistance  to  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts, this  can  be  done  by  leaving  the  millage  as  it  stands  and 
increasing  the  minimum  amount  per  teacher.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  desired  to  distribute  the  same  amount  of  additional 
state-aid  in  such  a way  that  the  communities  of  average  wealth 
would  get  proportionately  more  than  the  poorest  communities, 
this  could  be  done  by  leaving  the  minimum  amount  per  teacher 
as  recommended,  and  lowering  the  local  rate  below  the  five  mill 
level.  In  other  words,  a simple  change  in  either  the  local  rate  of 
the  minimum  amount  per  teacher,  or  some  combination  of  the 
two,  can  be  made  to  bring  about  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
method  of  financing  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

“It  should  be  perfectly  obvious,  however,  that  the  present  plan 
can  not  be  continued  unless  the  General  Assembly  is  prepared 
to  add  from  four  and  a half  to  five  million  dollars  each  biennium 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  preceding  biennium,  and  even  this 
additional  sum  would  not  bring  about  equalization. 

“Furthermore,  it  should  be  clear  that  unless  the  increases  de- 
manded by  the  present  plan  can  be  met  by  the  General  Assembly, 
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there  will  come  a time  when  the  present  plan  will  break  down. 
To  safeguard  against  such  a calamity  is  all-important ; the  square 
deal  in  distributing  State  subsidies  to  school  districts  should  be 
established.  Now,  before  the  crash  comes,  is  the  time  to  use  fore- 
sight and  statesmanship.  The  establishment  of  a square  deal  in 
distribution  is  more  important  than  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo.” 

3.  Recommendation  to  the  Pennsylvania  Economic  Council 

In  cooperation  with  the  Joint  Commission  on  Educational  Costs 
Survey,  Edward  B.  Logan,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Economic  Coun- 
cil, submitted  in  1927,  a very  valuable  analysis  of  the  problem  of 
financing  education  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  his  report,  Logan  presents  his  plan  for  a State-Aid 
System  that  would  Recognize  Relative  Financing  Abilities,  as 
follows:12 

“The  question  thus  arises  as  to  what  system  can  be  used  which 
will  recognize  the  relative  abilities  of  school  districts  to  finance 
their  schools.  About  three-fourths  of  the  states  use  the  system  of 
supplying  from  state  funds  the  amount  necessary  to  finance  a 
standard  program,  after  a flat  millage  has  been  applied  to  the 
valuation  of  property.13  Conditions  in  New  York  State  most  nearly 
resemble  those  in  Pennsylvania,  and  so  it  is  useful  to  observe 
the  operation  of  the  system  in  that  state. 

“In  New  York  a low  millage  rate  is  applied  to  the  true  valuation 
of  property.  In  each  district  employing  two  or  more  teachers  a 
tax  of  six-tenths  of  a mill  is  levied;  in  each  district  employing 
one  teacher  only,  a tax  of  four  mills.  The  sum  of  $1,500  is  allowed 
for  each  elementary  teaching  unit,  and  $1,900  for  each  secondary 
school  unit.  In  elementary  grades  one  teaching  unit  is  allowed 
for  each  one-teacher  district.  In  a district  with  more  than  one 
teacher,  which  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of  135  or  less, 
two  teaching  units  are  allowed  for  the  first  forty  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance,  and  one  for  each  thirty-two  pupils  in  excess  of 
forty.  If  the  attendance  is  less  than  forty,  the  actual  number  of 
teachers,  not  to  exceed  two,  may  be  allowed.  In  a district  where 
the  attendance  exceeds  135  pupils,  one  teaching  unit  is  allowed 
for  each  twenty-seven  pupils.  In  secondary  grades,  in  districts 
having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  thirty-five  pupils, 
two  teachers  are  allowed  for  the  first  twenty  of  such  pupils,  and 
one  for  fifteen  additional  pupils.  In  districts  having  thirty-five 
or  more  pupils,  three  teachers  are  allowed  for  the  first  thirty-five 
pupils,  and  one  teacher  for  each  additional  twenty-two  pupils.”14 
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It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  such  a system  in  principle,  used 
in  Pennsylvania,  would  distribute  state-aid  with  much  greater 
recognition  of  the  relative  ability  of  school  districts  to  finance 
the  schools  than  does  the  present  system.  The  chief  questions 
which  would  arise  would  be  the  flat-rate  millage  to  be  levied  and 
the  cost  of  a minimum  standard  program  for  which,  above  the 
proceeds  of  the  flat-rate  millage,  the  state  would  provide.  Much 
further  study  will  be  needed  in  developing  these  features  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
A.  Summary 

1.  Basis  for  the  Distribution  of  State  Subsidies 

a.  The  experience  of  the  past  five  years  indicates  definitely  that 
the  portion  of  the  costs  borne  locally  for  education  is  too  great 
when  from  300  to  500  districts  annually  received  aid  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  State  subsidies  in  order  to  finance  the 
educational  program. 

b.  Pennsylvania  stands  well  down  the  list  when  considering  the 
extent  to  which  it  supports  the  local  program  of  education, 
ranking  twenty-seventh  in  1934  when  the  extent  of  State  sub- 
sidy was  20.6  per  cent. 

c.  In  spite  of  the  Edmonds  Act  great  inequality  still  exists  in 
the  rate  of  reimbursement  of  school  districts,  there  being  high 
differentials  between  districts  whose  ability  to  pay  is  the  same 
because  of  falling  in  different  classes,  or  because  one  district 
has  a higher  teacher  ratio  than  another  or  because  the  range 
in  assessed  valuation  per  teacher  is  too  great  for  the  same  rate 
of  reimbursement. 

d.  Of  the  665  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  alone  having  a 
true  valuation  of  less  than  $50,000  per  teacher,  the  lowest  dis- 
trict has  a true  valuation  per  teacher  of  only  $2,000  per  teacher 
while  the  wealthiest  in  this  class  has  a true  valuation  of 
$49,000  per  teacher.  In  each  case,  however,  under  the  present 
system  of  reimbursement,  each  district  receives  seventy-five 
dollars  per  month  for  each  elementary  teacher. 

e.  The  method  of  determining  true  valuation  throughout  the 
State  is  highly  unorganized  and  comparisons  between  prop- 
erty values  in  one  section  of  the  State  are  not  comparable 
with  property  values  in  another  section  of  the  State.  It  can 
be  said,  likewise,  that  too  great  a differential  exists  between 
property  values  even  within  the  same  district. 

f.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  teachers  a district  may 
employ,  and  consequently  it  is  a very  simple  matter  for  dis- 
tricts to  shift  from  one  classification  into  a classification  in 
which  more  liberal  State  subsidies  are  provided  merely  by 
employing  a greater  number  of  teachers. 
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2.  Determination  of  the  Educational  Program 

a.  Our  basic  educational  program  should  be  determined  in  the 
light  of  four  major  social  trends;  namely, 

( 1)  The  trend  of  our  social  pattern  is  from  one  of  vigorous 
individualism  to  one  of  reasonable  collectivism,  with  the 
resulting  shift  in  point  of  view  that  educational  programs 
today  are  moving  toward  greater  centralization  and  re- 
fined conceptions  of  local  autonomy. 

(2)  The  development  in  the  area  of  science  has  changed  man’s 
social  pattern  so  that  today  he  is  much  more  critical  in 
his  thinking. 

(3)  There  has  been  an  increase  of  600  per  cent  in  the  leisure 
time  from  1840  to  1934  in  Massachusetts.  This  is  more  or 
less  typical  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

(4)  There  has  been  a great  tendency  toward  the  urbanization 
of  our  population  shifting  from  thirty-five  per  cent  urban 
in  1890  to  slightly  over  fifty  per  cent  at  the  present  time. 

3.  Measurement  of  rhe  Educational  Task 

a.  The  increase  in  population  over  the  population  of  the  preced- 
ing decade  has  been  decreasing  gradually  so  that  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  the  population  of  the  State  will  approxi- 
mately stabilize  between  1950  and  1960. 

b.  The  decrease  in  the  enrolment  in  Grade  I has  been  gradually 
decreasing  from  year  to  year.  The  effect  of  the  decrease  in 
this  enrolment  due  to  the  declining  birth  rate  will  be  felt  in 
all  twelve  grades  beginning  with  the  school  year  1939-1940. 

c.  The  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  lower  age  levels 
below  thirty-five  years  of  age  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
since  1900  while  the  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the 
various  age  levels  above  thirty-five  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing. 

d.  Increasing  the  compulsory  school  age  to  seventeen  years  be- 
ginning with  the  school  year  1938-1939  and  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  beginning  with  July,  1939,  adds  a potential  load  to  the 
school  enrolment.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately 
185,358  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  and  174.267  persons  sev- 
enteen years  of  age  in  the  Commonwealth.  Certain  of  these 
pupils  would  naturally  be  in  public  or  private  schools  of  their 
own  volition,  while  others  will  be  excused  for  legitimate  rea- 
sons, the  most  numerous  of  which  are : legally  employed, 
graduated  from  secondary  school  offering  twelve  grades  of 
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work,  became  sixteen  years  of  age  and  dropped  out  of  school 
before  July  1,  1938,  or  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  attend. 

e.  Pupils  requiring  special  education  are  receiving  more  con- 
sideration and  school  districts  now  receive  reimbursement  for 
the  transportation  of  pupils  in  approved  special  classes. 

f.  The  increased  load  in  the  upper  divisions  of  the  school  system 
is  becoming  more  pronounced  yearly.  A comparison  of  the 
school  year  1923-1924  with  1935-1936  reveals  that  there  was  a 
decrease  of  nineteen  per  cent  in  the  enrolment  of  Grades  I-III, 
an  increase  of  0.3  per  cent  in  Grades  IV- VI,  an  increase  of  49.2 
per  cent  in  Grades  VII-IX,  and  an  increase  of  127.9  per  cent 
in  Grades  X-XII. 

g.  The  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth  represent  greater  educa- 
tional preparation  from  year  to  year.  Those  teachers  having  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school  education  only  have  dwindled 
so  that  their  numbers  are  almost  insignificant,  whereas  the 
number  of  teachers  holding  bachelor’s,  master’s,  and  doctor’s 
degrees  has  greatly  increased.  Comparing  the  school  year 
1923-1924  with  1935-1936  it  is  found  that  approximately  three 
times  as  many  teachers  hold  bachelor  degrees  at  the  later 
period,  four  and  one-half  times  as  many  teachers  hold  master’s 
degrees  and  twice  as  many  hold  the  doctor’s  degree. 

In  general  salary  increases  have  been  somewhat  commen- 
surate with  the  manifest  increase  in  teacher  preparation. 
Schools  are  more  and  more  realizing  the  importance  of  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  special  subjects  and  even  though  there  may 
have  been  retrenchment  in  the  number  of  teachers  of  special 
subjects  for  a period  of  several  years,  the  numbers  have 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  decade.  Special  teachers  and 
supervisors  whose  numbers  have  increased  very  rapidly  are 
those  of  vocational  agriculture,  library,  music,  physical  educa- 
tion and  home  and  school  visitor. 

Because  of  the  special  nature  of  this  work  and  the  special 
type  of  training,  this  type  of  necessary  instruction  naturally 
involves  additional  costs  somewhat  greater  than  the  tradi- 
tional type  of  instruction  that  was  common  in  the  schools  pre- 
viously. 

h.  Act  478,  passed  by  the  1937  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
did  much  to  stamp  out  the  inequality  of  the  educational  birth- 
right of  the  pupils  of  Pennsylvania  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  school.  Beginning  with  the  first  Monday  of  July, 
1939,  every  elementary  school  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth 
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class  shall  be  open  at  least  180  days  each  year.  This  necessary 
and  progressive  step  will  throw  additional  financial  responsi- 
bility on  the  district  because  in  1936  the  average  length  of  the 
term  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  was  169.2  days. 
This  indicates  the  extent  to  which  expansion  in  terms  of  length 
of  term  is  occurring. 

i It  is  realized  that  the  cost  of  secondary  subjects  is  greater 
than  that  offered  in  elementary  schools  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  level  of  preparation  of  teachers  at  the  present  time  is 
greater,  the  type  of  equipment  is  more  costly,  the  type  of  activ- 
ities offered  is  more  elaborate  and  the  curriculum  much  more 
diversified.  All  these  have  a tendency  to  increase  the  costs  of 
education.  There  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  vocational 
education.  The  more  generous  offerings  in  school  systems  have 
resulted  in  a change  in  vocational  enrolment  of  13,500  in  1918 
to  77,251  during  the  school  year  1937-1938,  an  increase  of  552 
per  cent  since  its  inception. 

4.  Transportation  of  Pupils 

a.  Transportation  of  school  pupils  in  Pennsylvania  has  increased 
from  meager  beginnings  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  with 
transportation  over  mud  roads  in  horse-drawn  “kid  wagons” 
to  over  100,000  children  daily  largely  in  motor  vehicles. 

b.  History  of  legislation  in  connection  with  school  transporta- 
tion. 

A brief  history  of  the  legislative  provisions  of  Pennsylvania 
for  school  transportation  will  indicate  the  steps  toward  the 
attainment  of  better  transportation  facilities  and  larger  attend- 
ance areas. 

(1)  Beginning  with  1897  the  General  Assembly  authorized 
local  boards  of  school  districts  to  close  any  school  and 
provide  transportation  of  the  children  to  other  schools 
provided  the  cost  did  not  exceed  the  operating  costs  of 
the  school  to  be  closed. 

(2)  This  was  followed  by  the  centralization  act  of  1901  which 
marked  the  beginnings  of  mandatory  transportation  in 
Pennsylvania. 

(3)  With  the  adoption  of  the  School  Code  in  1911  a manda- 
tory provision  was  added  which  required  transportation 
of  pupils  who  resided  one  and  one-half  miles  O’*  more 
from  the  school  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
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(4)  In  1919  the  General  Assembly  defined  a consolidated 
school  aid  required  the  free  transportation  of  pupils  resid- 
ing one  and  one-half  miles  or  more  from  such  a school  and 
further  provided  State  reimbursement  to  the  extent  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  such  transportation. 

The  Sweitzer  Act  also  passed  during  1919  required  the 
closing  of  all  schools  having  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  ten  or  fewer  pupils.  These  two  provisions  were  very 
important  in  accelerating  the  program  toward  consolida- 
tion of  schools  with  accompanying  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

( 5)  In  1921  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  payment  of 
$200  per  year  for  each  school  permanently  closed  since 

1911. 

(6)  In  1925  the  General  Assembly  made  provisions  for  dis- 
tribution of  State  subsidies  for  transportation  on  a more 
equitable  basis  ranging  from  75  per  cent  in  districts  hav- 
ing less  than  $50,000  true  valuation  per  teacher  to  50  per 
cent  in  school  districts  having  a true  valuation  of  $100,000 
or  more  per  teacher.  The  same  General  Assembly  extended 
State  aid  to  districts  which  had  closed  all  their  schools  and 
also  to  districts  transporting  pupils  to  the  demonstration 
schools  of  normal  and  teacher  colleges. 

(7)  The  General  Assembly  of  1937  made  even  more  liberal 
provisions  for  the  encouragement  of  school  transportation 
through  four  monumental  provisions : 

(a)  The  range  in  the  per  cent  of  distribution  instead  of 
only  three  differentials  of  50,  60  and  75  per  cent  is 
now  extended  that  there  are  eight  different  classifi- 
cations ranging  from  50  per  cent  reimbursement  in 
school  districts  having  a true  valuation  per  teacher 
of  more  than  $250,000  to  90  per  cent  in  those  districts 
having  $25,000  or  less  true  valuation  per  teacher. 

(b)  Authorization  was  given  for  the  transportation  of 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  children  reim- 
bursable on  the  same  basis  as  other  transportation. 

(c)  Boards  are  authorized  to  furnish  transportation  for 
pupils  at  public  expense  to  the  State  Farm  Show  and 
other  educational  exhibits  on  a non-reimbursable 
basis. 
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(d)  Provision  is  made  that  beginning  with  July,  1939 
pupils  shall  be  transported  to  the  school  to  which 
they  are  eligible  when  they  reside  two  or  more  miles 
from  such  school.  This  specific  provision  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  pieces  of  legislation  aiming  toward 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity  because  it 
now  makes  provisions  for  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

c.  The  State’s  obligation  in  meeting  the  cost  of  transportation. 

(1)  The  cost  of  transportation  has  been  mounting  from  year 
to  year.  In  1919-1920  the  total  cost  of  reimbursable  trans- 
portation was  $164,382.  It  mounted  to  $2,602,631  in  1935- 
1936.  The  State,  during  this  interim  assumed  a greater 
portion  of  the  obligation,  in  the  first  case  reimbursed  the 
district  to  the  extent  of  about  48.5  per  cent  while  in  the 
latter  period  the  State  assumed  responsibility  to  the  ex- 
tent of  57.9  per  cent. 

(2)  Since  the  provisions  were  made  in  1921  for  reimbursing 
school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  to  the  extent  of  $200 
for  each  school  permanently  closed  since  May  18,  1911  or 
discontinued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  April  25,  1901,  the  State  subsidies  have  been  increased 
for  this  provision  from  $511,200  during  1927-1928  to 
$1,009,800  during  1937-1938. 

5.  Measurement  of  Ability  to  Support  Education 

a.  Evidence  that  local  school  districts  of  Pennsylvania  are  unable 
to  support  the  program  of  education  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
$2,000,495  was  distributed  among  519  districts  unable  to  bal- 
ance their  budgets  during  the  school  year  1933-1934.  During 
the  school  year  1936-1937  grants  were  again  made  to  332  needy 
districts  to  the  extent  of  $2,690,029  while  during  the  school 
year  1937-1938  grants  were  made  to  117  districts  prior  to 
March  1,  1938. 

b.  Pennsylvania  stands  twenty-first  in  the  list  when  using  the 
amount  of  wealth  per  pupil  enrolled  as  the  criterion. 

c.  According  to  Newcomer’s  criterion  as  a measure  of  ability  in 
which  the  list  of  taxes  included  personal  income,  real  estate, 
business  income,  corporation  organization,  stock  transfer  and 
severance,  Pennsylvania  ranks  second  in  ability  to  pay. 
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d.  Notwithstanding  this  superior  ability,  Chism  ranks  Pennsyl- 
vania thirty-ninth  among  the  states  in  effort,  based  cn  what 
the  states  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  spend  for  public  edu- 
cation. 

e.  Within  the  various  classes  of  school  districts  there  is  too  great 
a range  in  the  true  valuation  which  receive  the  same  per- 
centage allocation  in  State  subsidies.  It  is  very  evident  that 
the  ability  to  support  education  within  different  limits  is  too 
great  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  one  school 
district  of  the  third  class  has  approximately  twenty-four  times 
the  true  valuation  per  teacher  of  the  poorest  district  of  this 
class,  and  the  wealthiest  of  the  school  districts  of  the  fourth 
class  has  more  than  1,200  times  the  wealth  per  teacher  of  the 
poorest  district.  It  is  highly  evident  that  the  inequality  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  Pennsylvania  must  be  adjusted.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  lowest  true  valuation  in  the 
Commonwealth  was  $2,000  whereas  the  highest  true  valuation 
per  teacher  in  the  Commonwealth  was  $2,420,000.  Since  both 
are  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  the  one  receives  a reim- 
bursement of  fifty  per  cent  while  the  other  receives  a reim- 
bursement of  seventy-five  per  cent. 

B.  Conclusions 

1.  It  is  very  evident  that  notwithstanding  that  the  deceleration  in 
the  increase  of  the  population  in  the  Commonwealth  the  problem 
of  financing  education  looms  larger  from  year  to  year.  This  is 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils,  in  general,  take  advan- 
tage of  a secondary  school  program  where  costs  are  necessarily 
higher. 

2.  This  Commonwealth  has  financially  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  providing  elementary  and  secondary  school  facilities  to  all 
pupils  in  the  Commonwealth.  Every  thoughtful  citizen  will  admit 
that  pupils  who  live  two  or  more  miles  from  the  nearest  school 
to  which  they  are  eligible  are  just  as  reasonably  entitled  to  these 
facilities  as  those  pupils  within  closer  limits  of  a school.  This  ad- 
ditional responsibility  on  the  part  of  local  districts  and  the  Com- 
monwealth greatly  increases  the  cost  of  the  educational  program. 
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3.  It  has  taken  many  years  to  enable  the  smaller  school  districts 
to  have  a school  term  equivalent  to  that  now  found  in  our  larger 
districts.  It  has  only  been  in  the  past  decade  that  small  secondary 
schools  raised  their  school  term  to  180  days.  Beginning  with  the 
school  year  1939-1940,  the  school  year  in  districts  of  the  fourth 
class  will  be  lengthened  to  180  days,  thus  giving  all  pupils  in  the 
Commonwealth  the  same  minimum  educational  opportunity  as 
far  as  length  of  school  term  is  concerned.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  still  operating  on 
an  eight  month  schedule  this  progressive  change  will  add  in- 
creased financial  responsibilities. 

4.  The  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  present  age  have  made 
it  highly  expedient  to  raise  the  compulsory  school  age  to  sev- 
enteen and  eighteen  years  in  July,  1938,  and  July,  1939,  respec- 
tively. The  retention  of  these  sixteen  and  seventeen  year  old 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  will  naturally  increase  the  load.  The 
nature  of  the  interest,  capacity,  and  needs  of  these  pupils  de- 
mands a different  type  of  school  program.  Consequently,  further 
financial  responsibility  must  be  assumed  by  the  school  district 
and  by  the  Commonwealth. 

5.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  school  subsidies  allocated  at  the 
present  time  have  been  desirable,  and  have  pointed  in  the  right 
direction,  but  as  yet  they  are  far  from  equitable.  The  districts 
are  divided  into  classes  for  reimbursement  purposes  rather  than 
purely  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay. 

6.  There  is  too  much  opportunity  for  school  districts  to  dodge  re- 
sponsibility by  shifting  from  one  reimbursement  classification 
into  another  by  decreasing  the  pupil-teacher  ratio.  Some  districts 
with  equal  ability  to  pay  may  receive  seventy-five  per  cent  reim- 
bursement, while  another  district  which  is  conscientious,  having 
no  more  ability  to  support  education,  receives  thirty-five  per  cent 
reimbursement  only. 

C.  Recommendations 

1.  It  would  seem  perfectly  in  order  to  reimburse  school  districts  on 
a carefully  prepared  differential  scale  on  the  basis  of  ability  to 
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pay.  The  principle  that  the  State  should  finance  that  portion  o£ 
the  minimum  program  which  cannot  be  met  by  the  local  district 
has  long  been  recognized  Further  effort  should  be  made  to  put 
this  principle  into  effect  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Definite  action  should  be  taken  to  have  further  equalization  of 
propertv  assessments  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  A State 
Tax  Commission,  such  as  is  found  in  many  of  the  states,  com- 
posed of  prepared  experts  would  do  much  to  alleviate  the  burden 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  in  local  districts. 

3.  An  immediate  effort  must  be  made  on  the  part  of  educators  to 
provide  plans  for  increasing  the  State’s  portion  of  school  revenue 
to  meet  the  increased  demands  for  secondary  education,  for  spe- 
cial education,  for  increasing  the  length  of  the  school  term,  and 
for  more  advantageous  provision  in  the  way  of  transportation 
facilities.  This  is  especially  necessary  when  all  other  agencies  are 
placing  greater  demands  for  financing  other  types  of  govern- 
mental and  social  welfare. 
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